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BENEDICT. 


From among the many preparatory notices that herald the 
advent of this admirable musician in the United States, we 
select one from the Message Bird, an amusing periodical, half 
literary, half musical—published in New York. Mr. Benedict 
himself will be astonished at some of the particulars (and Mr. 
Balfe will probably share his astonishment), but he can 
hardly be otherwise than gratified by the warm and kindly 
tone of the writer who apostrophises him. We -print the 
article verbatim :— 


‘It is now many years since we first knew this musician, who 
has for such a length of time held one of the first positions in the 
public appreciation of musical talent in London. Equally cele- 
brated as a composer and practical musician, he has possessed 
there a steady and unchanging reputation. Time has dealt mildly 
with him.’ It has not aateched one laurel from his well-earned 
celebrity, and we are disposed to believe both that Mr. Barnum 
has acted with consuminate wisdom in engaging him to accompany 
Mademoiselle, or rather—for we hate to give a tag to a name that 
is already .famous—Jenny: Lind to this country,’ and that 
M. Benedict will find the visit to be one which will not: only. be 
agreeable: to him: in a’ pecuniary point of view, but in those far 
higher. considerations to the real artist which are embraced in the 
-word, fame. 

“ At the time the Italian Opera disorganised itself, and Costa 
went, with Grisi and the principal Italian singers, to’ Covent 
Garden, Mr. Lumley had serious thoughts of engaging M. Benedict 
to conduct the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The necessity 
he was under, however, of modifying his expenses to suit ‘the 
enormous terms he was about to pay’ Jenny Lind for her first 
season—enormious, ‘although far inferior in amount to those which 
Mr. Barnum has incurred, to induce her to visit America—pre- 
vented Mr.. Lumley from engaging Benedict, who had then and 
now too much business in London to be induced to sacrifice it for 
a small salary as the conductor of the orchestra, even though he 
were in an establishment so famous throughout Europe. The calls 
upon his, time would have obliged him to sacrifice much of his: pro- 
fessional business, and this he was not. disposed todo. And, 
indeed, but for the, attraction of becoming known in a new hemis- 

ere, we doubt whether the terms, large as they are proposed by 

r. Barnum, could have induced him to relinquish the professional 
calls upon his time which occupy bim in England. 

“Tt, must be remembered. that. Benedict’s annual concert at the 
Italian Opera House is always enormous—that he is every year 
the conductor at the Musical, Festival which takes placein England 
——that in the off season he genorally is engaged by the gentlemen 
who tempt fortune in the provinces with the principal members of 
the operatic troupe—and_ that his teaching in the London season is 


beyond comparison the most extensive and the most aristocratic |. 


which is essed by any. musician, Nor let-it be remembered 
that teaching. in. London is .paid..as,it is here. . The terms of 
M,., Benedict are.4 guinea, and a guinea anda half, or from five.to 
eight dollars a lesson. His time during the London season is fully 
engaged, .g0 much so,’ indeed, that) it is rare.to find him at home 
aharcight, inthe morning or before six-in the evening. These few 
particulars may serve, to give.some. idea of the reasons, which, we 


suppose, operated to induce. him to refrain from accepting ’Mr.| 








| Lumley’s offer, and will point out that it was an inducement far 


otherwise than contingent on the terms ou by Mr. Barnum, 
liberal as these were, which has prevailed on him to accompany 
Jenny Lind to our shores. ; 


* We hope and trust that the engagement will be one of pleasure 
to him. He will find musical taste here far superior ly to 
that which he anticipated, and certain are we that he- will be 


atified by doing so. In every respect shall we be glad to weleome 

im—as a profound and skilful musician—as a kindly and genial 
gentleman, and as a generous and warm appreciator of all talent. 
He will be one of those we shall be glad to have visit America, 
even were he not accompanied by one of such transcendent genius, 
as the lady who is to arrive on these shores with him.” 


About the reception of Benedict in America, we have no 
misgivings. Such a real musician, and so amiable and accom- 
plished a gentleman, is secure of a welcome everywhere. 
Even the protection of Jenny Lind herself will hardly tend 
to improve his position. 





M. SILAS. 


Tue Liverpool citizens are singularly at variance about the 
merits of this young musician, in whose praise some of the 
continental journals have lately been so eloquent. — At the last 
Philharmonic Concert, held inthe New Music Hall, M. Silas 
appeared in the double capacity of composer and pianist. He 
played a pianoforte concerto, and conducted an overture of his 
own composition ; in addition to which, he improvised upon 
two themes, presented to him by some gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. Respecting this performance, the Liverpool Chroniele 
writes as follows :— 


“ The only attraction was M. Silas, who made his débdt on. this 
occasion. M. Silas performed a solo on, the pianoforte, which 
with an overture in MS. concluded the first part. 

“« M. Silas is assuredly a genius, and one of the first order. He 
possesses an exquisite taste, and is evidently a chaste and thorough 
musician ; but we had not the opportunity of judging of his powers 
of extemporising on any theme, which have been so loudly extolled. 
The two melodies on which he did extemporise were handed in by 
two gentlemen of the committee, and were ‘ Come é gentil’ and.an 
Irish melody. We did not think much of the display, which con- 
sisted merely of variations on the original airs ; his execution was, 
however, admirable, and produced an encore, We understand ‘he 
leaves for London next week, per engagement at M. Ella’s Musical 
Union. His overture, which contains some originalities, was well 
received ; and, speaking of him as a Composer, we are of opinion ~ 
that, the: more we hear ‘his compositions; the better we shall like 
them. We hope to see him in Liverpool again ere long.” 


The Herald, though not quite. so decided,’ is. still highly 
favourable to the pretensions of M, Silas. . 


‘«M. Silas conducted his overture with firmness ; for our part we. 
deem his productions evince the existence of great genius, which time 
and study will mature into the highest excellence ; they are unarked 
by originality of conception, and his themes are worked out in avery 
superior manner. The concerto pleased us most, ‘as: dieplaying 
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re purpose than thé overture, whieh pattook too much of the 
eed school towards the end for our faste. It is, howéver, a 
very pleasing work, and we sincerely wish him the success he 
deserves, and which we don’t doubt he will attain in London. We 
much regret that he had not an opportunity of displaying his 
powers as a pianist to greater advantage ; mechanical powers of the 
highest excellence, backed by a mind which grasps with equal ease 
the varied ¢onteptions of a Bach, a Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, 
or Mendelssohn: 


The Journal goes far to qualify all the favourable observa- 
tions contained in the preceding extracts. 


“The third subscription concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Tuesday evening last, and the attendance was nume- 
rous, in:consequence of the strong desire to hear M. Silas, of whose 
advent Liverpool has received so many hints lately: Our own ex- 
pectations had been greatly excited, for during the last few weeks 
a correspondent has been favouring us with very flattering hopes 
respecting the young stranger ; but as expectation always falls short 
of the teality, we could not expect to find an exception in this 
instance. M. Silas appeared in the double character of composer 
and executant. ‘Two of his compositions were given,—a coficerto 
for the pianoforte, with full orchestral accompaniments, and an 
overture, whieh he condacted himself. The first was marked by 
no great originality; either in conception or harmony, while the 
instrumentation was decidedly bad. The overture exhibited more 
promise at the commencement, but fell off considerably towards the 
close. Both were creditable for so young a man ; but ere he can 
take the rank of a giant like Mendelssohn, to whom he has been 

tematurely compared, he has many years of severe study before 
fim. There is a degree of promise which will rapidly vanish before 
the praise and applause of injudicious friends and partial audiences, 
if he forget that the very highest order of genius must submit to hard 
drudgery, before anything like permanent fame ean be acquired. 
There is, however, a degree of modesty about M. Silas which we 
are inclined to look upon as a harbinger of good. As a pianoforte 
player, M. Silas is elegant, and neat in exeeution ; and, asa player, 
would rank in the same class as Made. Dulcken., In the second 
ypart, it was announced that M. Silas would improvise upon any 
given theme. Immediately, four rolls of music paper were thrown 
upon the platform, from which he selected two airs, ‘ Come é gentil,’ 
and ‘St. Patrick’s Day.’ 

“Improvisation upon the piano is easier than upon any other 
instrumént, and even an inferior pianoforte player can improvise, 
while, to a competent one, it is as easy as reading: there is, there- 
fore, nothing at all astonishing in it unless done with the skill of a 
Mozart ; and we have heard it much better done than it was on 
Tuesday evening. Since the days of Beethoven, improvising in 
public has gone out of fashion ; and we are inclined to approve of 
the present taste, for the public have no means of testing the legi- 
timacy of such an exhibition; while any person possessing an eat, 
and a knowledge of the commonest rules of harmony, could impro- 
vise by the hour with as much skill and originality as M. Silas 
displayed. Improvisation, however good it may be, is fitted only 
for the chamber ; there the musician may luxuriate in those ideas 
he afterwards matures; but, in a public room, it is equally out of 
time and place.” 


M. Silas was in London a few days ago, and we had the ad- 
Vantage of hearing him play some of his own compositions, one 
of which was the overture introduced at the Liverpool Philkar- 
‘monic. We are not prepared to decide which of the Liverpool 
erities is right and which is wrong, or whether one or any of 
them have judged ill or well. We may, however, at once 
confess that we were mistaken in guessing him to be the 
unknown celebrity so frequently apostrophised by the Athe- 
ng@um. M. Silas is not the man. 





The 


Mapame Punyen left Paris for Metz on Thursday. 
celebrated pianist has produeed a greater sensation than ever. She 


has engagements for the 


e Philharmonic Societies of Metz, Nant 
and Strasbourg. a 





JENNY LIND. 


Tue following letter was addressed to the ‘‘ Swedish 
Nightingale” previous to the six, or nine, performances which 
involved her last fareweli to the stage in the season of 1849, 
The arguments of the writer had no doubt a large influence in 
persuading Jenny Lind to change a determination so often 
made and broken before. Perhaps they may have not lost 
their virtue now. At all events, we publish the letter with 
the faint hope that it may once more come under the eyes of 
the ‘‘ Nightingale,” and once more persuade her to give, yet 
once more, ‘ six final representations” on the London boards, 
before she breaks her resolution of quitting the stage for ever 
for the first time in America : 


“TO MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND, ON HER WITHDRAWAL FROM THE 
LYRICAL. STAGE. 
“ MADEMOISELLE, 

‘*A sincere admirer, as well of your pure and benevolent cha- 
racter, as of your eminent lyrical genius, [ am one of the thousand 
who, in every capital of Europe, deplore your abrupt withdrawal 
from the stage ; and in respectfully inviting you to reconsider and 
retrace this hasty step, I feel myself the spokesman of a universal 
sentiment. 

“ You are said, Mademoiselle, to have acted on this occasion, 
by the well meant but injudicious advice of an ecclesiastical coun- 
sellor, who has painted to you in glowing colours, all the demotal- 
ising influences of which the theatre is the centre ; and has besought 
you to withhold from such a focus of corruption and frivolity the 
sanction of your spotless name, and the attraction of your incom. 
parable talent. 

“Is it for your own sake, Mademoiselle, or in the interests of 
public morality, that this advice is given ? 

“ Is it but to save yourself from the ordinary perils of a profes- 
sional career, that you are bidden to abandon the stage? Is your 
retreat but a pusillanimous desertion from an honourable pust of 
danger? Can it be a mere selfish regard for your personal ease 
and safety, that tempts you thus to abdicate the high prerogatives 
of genius,—and to inflict on society an inappreciable privation ? 

“‘ ifso, by how vain a sophism, and into how unworthy a course 
are you suffering yourself to be entrapped! Which of as, in the 
practice of his profession, is not ge oer exposed to contact 
with the deplorable corruption and depravity incident to civilised 
humanity ? Are not the physician, the lawyer, the ecclesiastie 
himself, in the pursuit of their useful avocations, incessantly 
brought into contact with the worst passions and vices of our 
— ? and have you, more than they, a right to shrink from your 
allotted function ; to detach yourself from your appointed sphere, 
because of its inevitable corruptions ; and to abandon to their fate 
those jarring and perverted hearts which it might be the glory of 
your genius to heal and harmonize? 

« But it is impossible to conceive that you have been determined 
by motives so pitiful, to so ignominious a retreat. Let us pass to 
a Jess painful,—a less improbable supposition. 

“It is, perhaps, in the interests of society, of public morality, 
compromised by theatrical corruption, that you have been urged 
to abandon the stage. 

“* Do not,’ urges the enthusiastic Churchman, ‘do not prostitute 
your noble nature to an art so degenerate and so meréetricious. 
Do not suffer yuur voice to be the pretext of assemblages, attracted 
in reality by a mere craving for fashionable excitement, by a frivolous 

assion for dress and display, or by the facilities of the Opera- 

ouse for criminal intrigue. It may not be in your power to put 
anend to this corrupt institution, but you may at least disconnte- 
nance it by your withdrawal, and cast the weight of your personal 
influence into the. seale of purity and virtue.’ 

“We cari imagine that such arguments as these, gravely urged 
by a dignitary of the Church, would powerfully influence a simple 
and sensitive heart. And the sacrifice of a brilliant personal posit 
tion to such views of civic and religious duty, however ilusory, 
might present itself to a generous and ardent woman, with some- 
what of the fascinating prestige of martyrdom. - 

“« And yet it would be impossible more completely to misconceive 
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the social function of lyrical art ; or todraw from its admitted 
defects and degeneracy a more illogical conclusion. The true 
physician cures the limb, which the empiric can but amputate. 
And those passions and pleasures which bigoted sectarians would 
deny to socicty, the wise philosopher seeks only to regulate,—the 
genuine artist only to purify and refine. 

“ And here, Mademoiselle, a eplendid career opens itself before 
the chief lyrical tragedian of the day—before one who, conceiving 
a lofty ideal of her art, and conscious of its declension from this 
standard, should struggle to raise it to ideal perfection. Such an 
utidertaking might well and worthily engage all the energies of the 
niost exalted character, and of the most unparalleled artistic endow- 
ments. In so noble an enterprise, success would be immortal 
glory~-and even failure more honourable than many a meaner 
triumph! 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, we could admire the spectacle of a great 
artist, tearing from her brow the pasteboard crown and tinsel bays 
of our degenerate theatre ; refusing to appear in the sickly melo- 
dramas which at present disgrace our lyrical stage; repudiating 
the factitious applause bestowed on senseless roulades, which de- 

rade singing to the level of a decorative art, ora sort of laryngeal 
juggling ; and appealing to the poets and musicians of Europe to 
aid her in establishing the Opera on its normal footing, as the 
material type of all the measured harmonies. 

‘“* Make such as these the motives of your retirement, Mademoi- 
selle, and such as these the conditions of your return, and you will 
catry with you the eathusiastic sympathy of all who deplore the 
degeneracy of the modern Opera, and abhor the vulgar truckling of 
mercenary singers to a perverted taste. Nor would lyrical Europe 
be slow in responding to your appeal. Some Poet, at your call; 
would arise, and some Musician, to “ marry music to immortal verse ;’ 
and to delineate, in cognate harmonies of thought, and sound, and 
diction, some epic trial of the human heart,—some passionate con- 
tention of the soul,—some heroic struggle of free-will with fate ! 

“Tt may not come in our day, nor you be its destined champion, 
but such a reform of the lyrical drama is ultimately inevitable ; and 
it will leave behind it the regenerated Orzra, surpassing all the 
arts in purity and elevation; or rather, containing within itself all 
art, encyclopedic. Then, amidst the grandest forms of umphi- 
theatric AncuirectuRE ; before scenes,each a consumate PAINTING ; 
the measured harmonies of voice and instRuMENT, of RHYTHMIC 
diction, STATUESQUE pose, ORATORIC gesture, will outwardly express 
and illustrate the secret music of the human microcosm ; and reflect, 
asin a living mirror, the!grandeur and beauty of creation. Then 
the opera, now a mere fashionable show, and casual refuge from 
énnui, will assume its true rank among social institutions ; and, pur- 
ged of the vices which now degrade and deform it, willat length 

Mil its predestined function, to refine the senses,—to purify the 
affections,—to discipline and educate the soul. 

“ Which were the nobler course, Mademoiselle,—so to conceive 
of your art, and with such hopes and aims, to strive on patiently, 
through good and evil report : or, shrinking from the burden of this 
life-long struggle, to sink to the level of the passionless concert- 
singer ; tickling the ears of listless auditories wiih a meaningless 
suecession of musical fragments, and pandering to a degenerate 
craving for excitement, with redundant fiorttures, and extravagant 
feats of mere mechanical agility! Beware, Mademoiselle! you are 
already half-way on this igneminious descent. Already, at your 
instigation, the Opera-house has.degenerated into a concert-room. 

saw you, on Thursday night, seated languidly in achair on those 
boards which it should be your glory to tread, an inspired and 
inspiring tragedian. A dress of fashionable silk replaced the classic 
robe, whose folds you kaow so well to drape ; the lyric sceptre had 
fallen from your hand ; no emotion disturbed the cold sparkling 
of the diamond on your bosom ; and that face was vacatit, on whose 
changing page should burn the swift and passionate writing of the 
soul. At your feet no line of fire ran along the stage ;=+that burn- 
ing boundary between the real) and. the ideal. world was extitict. 
The woman was before us, but not the impassioned actress ; even 
the bell-toned silver of your matchless voice fell cold upon the ear > 
for the spirit was gone that gave life to its tones. Betore you, tier 
above tier, rose ‘fashion’s pent circles, frivolous and corrupt ag 
over, only'a little more frigid) a little’ more ennuied, than tisual , 





And behind you, strangely incongruous, appeared the scenic 
representation of a cathedral window, seeming, with its Gothic 
mullions, gloomily to shut you from the stage. 

‘‘ Ah! Mademoiselle, let me entreat you to shake off the sacer- 
dotal influence of which this bachground'seemed symbolic. Accept 
this indication of an honourable issue from your present false and 
untenable position. Direct your pure and noble aspirations into a 
channel which may reconcile your private feeling with your publi¢ 
duty, and endeavour fairly to adjust the rival claims of theology 
and art. 

“ For, after all, Mademoiselle, art Aas its claims as well as religion. 
The duties of the great artist are not less cogent than those of the 
eminent divine ; and that the possessors of beauty and genius are’ 
but the stewards of a trust, Shakspere reminds them in this golden 
phrase—‘ What is your’s to bestow is not your’s to reserve.’ 

« For the sake, then, of the Opera, which awaits a regeneration to 
which you may largely contribute—for the sake of society, which, 
like a trouble Saul, demands the healing influence of your inter- 
mitted music—and for your own sake, Mademoiselle, whose artistic 
honour hangs on this issue, ponder well our poet-philosopher’s 
phrase. Shakspere is wiser, Mademoiselle, than Mr. Lamley—~ 
wiser even than the Bishop of Norwich. He reminds you that 
every day you squander is a trust betrayed—that your beauty and 
genius are not gifts, but loans, from Nature—that, in withholding 
from society your confided powers, you wrongfully ‘usu 
yourself ’—and that (pardon the iteration, Mademoiselle, an 
ponder well the words) ‘ WHAT 1s YouR’s TO BESTOW 13 NOT YOUR'S 
TO RESERVE !’ “Nominis Umer.” 





JULLIEN IN THE PROVINCES. 


Jutuien’s success in his recent tour appears to have equalled 
his best expectations. Want of space has hindered us from 
giving various notices with which our cortespondents have 
favoured us; but we cannot refuse a cofrer to the fol- 
lowing glowing apostrophe to the merits of the illustrious 
traveller, from the genial pen of a critic in Carmarthenshire, 
whose language, so to speak, is sufficiently mountainous—in 
keeping with the scenery around him :— 


“ JuLiizen’s Concert.—Yesterday evening Mons, Jullien gave a grand. 
instrumental concert, at the Guild Hall, in this town, the instrumentalists, 
being the élite of his celebrated and far-famed band, which has gained an” 
universal celebrity, and most justly so, taking only the performanées of 
yesterday evening as a specimen of the exquisite and splendid instru- 
mentation of these accomplished musicians. The concert occurring so 
near to the périod at which we are obliged to go to press, forbids our 
particularising the various pieces performed ; but we regret it the less as 
the whole were so delightfully rendered that it may seem unnecessary 
and even invidious to make a selection ; we must not, however, omit to 
mention the solos of Herr Keenig on the cornet-a-piston, an instrament 
he has made his own, and which, in his keeping, certainly does “ dis- 
course eloquently sweet music.” The piano passage in his solo of the 
“ Exile’s Lament” was one of the most exquisite performances we have- 
ever listened to. Mr. Pratten on the flute, the soft, sweet notes of which 
were never more charmingly brought out ; and Herr Ikelheimer, on the 
violin, whose execution on this instrument surpassed anything ever heard 
in this town. The two latter were rapturously and most deservedly en- 
cored. The execution, taste, skill, and judgment which characterised 
the entire of the performances, were the theme of every tongue, and 
great was the admiration expressed of the whequalled precision exhibited 
under the magic baton of the celebrated Jullien ; all seemed possessed but 
of one mind, acting under one common impulse, producing a result, which 
no one, having the opportunity, should omit witnessing. ‘The specula- 
tion ‘M. Jullien’ has undertaken is a bold one, and we trust he may bé 
eminently successful, as he most certainly deserves to be, for affording 
the inhabitants of the Principality a treat amongst their native mountains, 
and at their homes, which all appear to. be 80 glad to avail themselves of; 


_ The Hall last night was literally crammed with the beauty and fashion of 
_ the town and county, many being present from very long distances, but 


we aré sare that they, in common with all present, must have been par- 


- ticularly “charmed "and pleased ‘with the exquisite “concord of sweet 


sounds.”’.which they listened to. . We had iptended to have given a list 
of those present, but when we state that all the principal families, of the 
town and county attended, it will, we are sure, be a sufficient excuse for 
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our abstaining from the task. We trust M, Jullien will pay us another 
visit, as we are sure we may promise him an equally cordial reception.” 


After this, Jullien ought to give a concert on the top of 
Snowdon, where, doubtless, our high-flown critic would follow 
him with his eagle quill to apostrophise him in appropriate 
prose. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday and Tuesday Don Pasquale and the ballet en- 
tertainments we haye already mentioned were repeated. The 
Queen and Prince Albert, by whose special desire Don Pas- 
quale was substituted for Don Giovanni, were present on the 
second occasion. 

Of the new pas of Marie Taglioni a contemporary justly re- 
marks :—“‘ The new Spanish pas by Madempiselle Taglioni, 
introduced into the ballet, marks an epoch in the career of that 
young and rising danseuse. Like all the dances that professedly 
exhibit a Spanish nationality, it is distinguished by an aspect 
of:commanding pride, and it is. a great point for Mademoiselle 
Taglioni that, having hitherto distinguished herself as an ab- 
stract dancer, she now shines in a pas which requires a power 
of dramatic conception and d-lineation.” 

Our contemporary is perfectly right, and he might have 
added, that Marie looked as handsome and Spanish as pos- 
sible. 

On Thursday there was a Jong Thursday. The perform- 
ances began with Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. We are glad to 
find Mozart so much in request. The cast embraced the en- 
tire strength of the company, with the exception of Sig. Lo- 
renzo and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

First—Madame Sontag played Susanna with exquisite gen- 
tility. A more lady-like soubret/e was never seen. _ That this 
accomplished German singer should be well versed in the 
nousic of the greatest dramatic composer of Germany was quite 
natural. Therefore, much as we were pleased, we were not 
at all surprised with the manner in which Madame Sontag 
sang the airs, duets, and concerted music of this opera of gems. 
Her “ Venite inghinocchiatevi” was the essence of vocal 
Jinesse. Her ‘‘ Crudel perche” (with Coletti) was, though 
not passionate, rempli d'un sentiment pur et elevé. Her ‘Sul’ 
aria” (with Parodi) was elegance and simplicity combined. 
But her grand triumph was in the little air of the garden scene, 
** Deh vieni,” which, @ /a Jenny Lind, Madame Sontag con- 
verted into the goldenest bit of melody in the whole opera. 
A more real and attractive example of good singing without 
effort has not been often heard within the walls of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. 

Second—Malle Parodi calls attention for her aristocratic 
bearing, her good looks, and the careful study that has enabled 
her to do so much more justice to the music of the Countess 
Almaviva than last season. She sang both the airs with zeal, 
the “Dove sono” more especially, which obtained her the 
warmest tokens of good opinion. 

Third—Miss Catherine Hayes made a very pretty page, and 
there was not the slightest necessity for being ashamed of her 
legs, which are as comely a pair as ever crossed a stage. That 
Miss, Hayes can act the part of Cherubino with the liveliness 
and. genial humour of Alboni, her predecessor, no one will 
believe—much less that she can sing the music to such absolute 
perfection ; we shall not therefore attempt to say what no one 
will believe, but content ourselves. with assuring our readers, 
that, although Miss Hayes sang the first air of Cherubino, 
“Non so piu cosa,” much too slowly, and without the proper 
sentiment, she sang the second, “ Voi che sapete,” with ex- 





quisite sweetness, and gained one of the most unanimous 
encores of the evening. 

Fourth, the Count of Sig. Colletti, the Figaro of Sig. 
Belletti, the Bartolo of Sig. Lablache, and the Basilio of Sig. 
Calzolari, presented the peculiar excellencies and character- 
istics that we have already noted on more than one occasion. 

Balfe was indefatigable, as he always is where the music of 
Mozart is concerned. The encores were numerous, including 
“ Crudel perche” (Sontag and Coletti) ; “ Sull’ aria” (Sontag 
and Parodi) ; ‘“‘ Non pi Andrai” (Belletti); &c., &c. -The 
saraband in A minor was introduced in the second act, and 
admirably danced by Carlotta Grisi and Marie Taglioni. 
Here the dance was more in ‘place than in the middle of the 
first finale to Don Giovanni. ; 

After the opera, some selections from Esmeralda brought 
the graceful, the exquisite, the inimitable Carlotta before us, 
in one of the most natural and fascinating of her pas—the 
Truandaise—which, danced to perfection, and mimed to per- 
fection, could not fail of winning an enthusiastic. encore. 
M. Charles personated Gringoire, and as he followed Carlotta 
up and down the stage, he looked, as it were, a raven gazing 
with delight and wonder at the sinuous evolutions of a snow- 
white swan, Nover was Carlotta more enchanting ‘and irre- 
sistible, and never was the Truandaise more thoroughly 
appreciated. M. ‘Charles, too, though not a Perrot, did his 
part well, and was very natural in his gaucherie. 

The last scene from Lucia followed, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
in the dying strains of Edgar, brought down the curtain, 
amidst the widest sympathy and the warmest plaudits. 

The evening concluded with M. Taglioni’s Les Patineurs, 
or ballet on the ice, of which piece of excellent bustle and 
animation, and of Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris, with a new pas and 
of Carlotta Grisi with her Pas Hongrois, we must speak next 
week, having no time’ or space left at present. 

This was a ‘*long Thursday,” in the longest and 
Thursdayest acceptation of the term, and the house was as full 
as the entertainments were varied and attractive. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Lucrezia Borgia was repeated on Saturday. Mario, quite 
recovered, sang superbly, and did not on this occasion omit 
the cavatina. Grisi was as good as on the night of her 
debut—nay. better, if that were possible. Mdlle. de Meric 
made her rentrée in the part of Orsini. This young lady is 
not Alboni, but she has a good voice and plenty of confidence. 
She invited the audience to encore her “ I] segreto,” and the 
audience accepted the invitation. In many respects the 
opera of Lucrezia was never played so well, even at this 
theatre. Herr Formes sang in the chorus, and materially 
helped to win the encore for the chorus of nobles in the first 
scene. Recalls were bestowed upon Grisi, Mario, and Tam- 
burini several times during the evening. The second and 
third acts of Masaniello, with Tamberlik and Massol, followed, 
The house was crowded. 

On Tuesday Norma was repeated, with the same two acts of 
Masaniello. Grisi was magnificent. Tamberlik confirmed 
the good impression produced on the first occasion of his play- 
ing Pollio, and the last scene of Formes was highly impres- 
sive. There was another good house. 

On Thursday Don Giovanni, for the first time this season. 
We should not greatly grieve at its being the last, if the. 
others are to be as negligent as this. If Herr Formes could, 
not be counted upon for Leporello the opera should have been 
postponed. We do not place much faith in these colds and: 
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hoarsenesses, which are much too frequent to be natural. The 
gods are not such enemies to the art of song as to be con- 
tinually afflicting the best vocalists with catarrhs and colics. 
The fact is, Herr Formes was not ready with his Italian, and 
it would have béen better to defer the Don Giovanni than to 
damage one of the best cards of the season by giving an indif- 
ferent first impression. Poor Polonini, suddenly called upon, 
did his best, and was highly amusing. But, not having 
played the part of Leporello for many years, he had forgotten 
a great deal of the music. He omitted the “ Mada- 
mina,” but much that he could not omit was unavoid- 
ably endangered. It was not the fault of Polonini, a capital 
fellow in his way, and a clever and useful artist; but 
Leporello is one of the most important parts in the opera, both 
musically and histrionically, and can no more be trifled with 
than Don Giovanni or Donna Anna. If Tamburini or Grisi 
were indisposed, would their parts be allotted to Sig. Rache 
or Mdlle Cotti ?—or would the opera be postponed ? 

Of Tamburini’s Don Giovanni it is enough to say that it 
was as good as ever. Of Grisi’s Donna Anna it is not too 
much to say that it was greater than ever. Of Mario’s Ottavio, 
or rather of his ‘‘ Il mio tesoro,” it is scarcely enough to say 
that it was transcendent. Of Mdlle. Vera’s Elvira we should 
like to be able to say more than we conscientiously can ; it 
was careful and well intended, but not always perfect. Taglia- 
fico was a right good statue, and a pleasant Masetto,—he 
doubled the parts and played them equally well. Madame 
Castellan’s Zerlina has many charming points, both of sing- 
ing and acting. 

‘The overture and all that concerns the band went as well 
as could be desired, under the decisive baton of Mr. Costa; 
but we fear the chorus is becoming careless. The fact is that 
Mr. Costa can rely upon his band, who can play the operas 
blindfolded; but the chorus must be kept in training. When 
operas are given without rehearsals, there is always some 
danger with these gentlemen and ladies. Such a numerous 
and powerful phalanx ought to be made to do anything. 

There were seven encores :—‘‘ La ci darem” (Castellan“and 
Tamburini—sung a little too slowly and embellished) ; “ Batti, 
batti,” (Castellan—a little too slow, and embellished) ; ‘* Ve- 
drai carino,” (Castellan—sung beautifully); ‘Fin che han 
dal vino,” (Tamburini—sung with immense vigor); ‘“ Deh! 
vieni alla finestra,” (Tamburini—too slow, and embellished) ; 

‘the trio of Maskers (Grisi, Vera, Mario); and “Il mio 
tesoro” (Mario—sung to perfection). Grisi’s recitative, how- 
ever, was, with Mario’s ‘‘Il mio tesoro,” the grandest piece 
of singing of the whole. 

There was a very full house. 

To-night, the long expected Moise, under the title of Zora, 
the first appearance of Tamberlik in a florid tenor part, and 
the debut of Zelger, the bass. 





THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 


Tu performances of this society were renewed on Wednes- 
day night, after an interval of a year, under the direction of 
M. Scipion Rousselot. The management could not be in 
more competent. hands. -M. Rousselot has zealously studied 
to accomplish the intentions of the founder, and spared neither 
pains nor expense to insure, on all occasions, as near an ap- 
proach to executive perfection as possible. There will be six 
meetings during the season, five exclusively devoted to 
Beethoven, and the last to a miscellaneous selection from 
other masters. The programmes will continue to include 
three quartets, chosen from ‘the early, the middle, and the 





latest period of the great composer’s career, so as to provide 
at every meeting an illustration of the progress and develop- 
ment of his genius in each successive stage. The original 
principle involved in the formation of the society will thus be 
carried out to the letter; but M. Rousselot essayed’ am inno« 
vation on Wednesday night, which from its success will pro- 
bably be regarded as a precedent in the future direction of the 
society, viz., the introduction of one of the pianoforte trios 
between the second and third quartets. The subscribers, we 
think, cannot be otherwise than gratified by this new arrange- 
ment, since the catalogue of Beethoven’s pianoforte works is 
quite as rich and varied as that of his compositions for stringed 
instruments, and the former comes as properly under the head 
of chamber musie as the latter. The only objection to the 
introduction of pianoforte music lies in the chance of its mili- 
tating against the possibility of presenting the whole of the 17 
quartets during the annual series of performances; and this 
would be violating the first conditions upon which the 
Beethoven Quartet Society was projected. We have no 
doubt, however, that M. Rousselot has anticipated this objec- 
tion, and taken precautions to render it.invalid. 

A crowded audience of amateurs assembled on Wednesday 
night to listen to the first performance for the season. The 
knowledge that Herr Ernst is to lead at all the six perform- 
ances has, of course, had a favourable influence on the sub- 
scription ; and there could have hardly been a more auspicious 
beginning to the sixth season of the Beethoven Quartet 
Society. M. Rousselot has changed his locale, and decidedly 
for the better. The present area is a handsome set of rooms 
in Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, spacious, tastefully 
arranged, and highly favourable to musical effect. The ac- 
commodation is ample, and tea and coftee are provided for the 
visitors, between the two parts of the programme, in a large 
room below, totally unconnected with the music room. Some 
additional provision for thorough ventilation is alone required 
to complete the comfort of the general arrangements. The 
programme for the evening included the quartets No. 1 in F, 
No. 9 in C (dedicated to Prince Razamoffsky), No.13 in B 
flat (posthumous), and the pianoforte trio in D major. The 
executants were Herr Ernst, first violin; Mr. H. C. Cooper, 
second violin; Mr. Dando, viola; M. Rousselot, violoncello ; 
and M. Stephen Heller, pianoforte. A more efficient quartet 
could scarcely be got together. Herr Ernst has no rival in 
music of this elevated kind. As great a master of style as of 
execution, he is just the artist to enter thoroughly into the 
spirit of those rich and varied inspirations in which the genius 
of Beethoven has disclosed itself in every phase of expression. 
Where simplicity is appropriate nothing can be more simple 
and unaffected than Ernst’s manner of playing; while in pas- 
sages demanding the most impassioned feeling he is equally 
in his element. Thgse opposite qhalities were strikingly 
evinced in the first quartet in F major, the straightforward 
and unobtrusive allegro, and the adagio in D minor, a move- 
ment of passionate intensity, suggesting the absolute contrast 
mosf suitable to their exhibition. In the Razamoffsky quartet 
Ernst’s playing rose with the music, and became larger and at 
the same time more capricious. His reading of the mysterious 
and beautiful andanie con moto in A minor (not A major, as 
printed in the bills) belonged to the highest poetry of style; 
and nothing could be grander and more impetuous than his 
execution of the fugued finale—one of the most original 
and energetic movements in the whole range of the seventeen 
quartets. The posthumous quartet in B flat has seldom been 
entirely satisfactory to us; there are parts of it not easily 
intelligible, and points that only the most delicate playing 
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can bring out clearly ; but as much as could be done by exe- 
cutive skill was done for this extraordinary work, which 
in Ernst’s performance, like the music, was deeply coloured, 
full of sudden impulses and unexpected transitions. He played 
with, rather than played, the enormous difficulties that occur 
in every movement, keeping his mechanism as entirely under 
the control of expression as in the easiest passages. It was 
a wonderful display of executive skill, and created a memines 
impression, Ernst was admirably seconded. Mr. Cooper is 
so good as a first violin that it was not at all surprising he 
should be pretty nearly faultless as a second. To Mr. Dando 
(who unexpectedly supplied the place of Mr. Hill) and M, 
Rousselot, tenor and violoncello, the habit of playing Beetho- 
ven’s chamber music, from long experience, has become a kind 
of second nature. The movements that, amidst the unanimous 
pleasure caused by all, were followed by the most enthusiastic 
marks of approval, were the adagio affettuoso in the first quartet, 
the finale of that in C major, the presto in B flat minor, and 
the finale of the last, The presto—a wild and fantastic scherzo 
—was encored and repeated; it was played to perfection, and 
the effect upon the audience was unanimous and irresistible. 
The first appearance in public of M. Stephen Heller would 
alone have sufficed to confer unusual importance and interest 
on the performance of Wednesday night. Among modern 
composers for the pianoforte, this admirable musician oecupies 
a distinguished rank. Few have contributed a greater number 
and variety of beautiful works to that instrument. M. Heller 
belongs to no school, his style of composition being entirely 
original. He is one of the very few who have been able 
to escape the fascinations of Weber and Mendelssohn, who 
have invented ideas and developed them after a fashion of 
their own ; and for this alone, accompanied as it is by the 
strong evidence of genius, he is entitled to the highest 
consideration. As a pianist, M. Heller appears in an equally 
advantageous light. His execution of the very recondite 
and difficult trio of Beethoven, was perfect. A more truly 
classical style, or, in other words, one purer and freer from 
affectation, we have seldom heard. His tone is full and 
agreeable; he has a thorough command of that invaluable 
quality, the Jegato ; while in precision of attack and all the 
delicate nuances of expression, we have seldom heard his su- 
perior. That M. Heller was thoroughly versed in the music 
of Beethoven and the great masters we should have guessed 
from his own manner of composing’; but we were not prepared 
to hear such faultless mechanism as was evinced in his perform- 
ance on Wednesday night. He is a pianist of the highest 
rank, since in addition to uncommon executive skill, his play- 
ing invariably discloses a feeling and a sentiment which, while 
thoroughly satisfactory, never border on exaggeration. We 
should doubt, on the other hand, if M. Heller would be likely 
to excel in the bravura ‘school, the delight of modern pianists. 
The qualities demonstrated in his performaace of Beethoven's 
trio tend quite in another direction, and could not easily be 
turned to the account of purely mechanical display. We do 
not, however, tax him with this as a reproach. On the con- 
trary, M. Heller can well afford to be satisfied with shining in 
his own particular sphere. The trio was altogether most ad- 
mirably performed. With such associates as Herr Ernst and 
M. Rousselot, M. Heller must have felt at his ease, even on 
the oecasion of his débdt before one of the most select and 
difficult musical audiences that can be assembled in London. 
The applause was warm and unanimous, and so great an 
effect was produced by the finale, which we have never heard 
rendered with more unerring precision, that it was called for 
a second time, in spite of the length of the trio. M. Heller, 





however, modestly declined the honour, and retired amidst 
the most unequivocal expressions of approval. 

The next concert takes place on Wednesday, May 1. The 
quartets Nos. 5, 8, and 12 will be performed, and Mr, Sternr 
dale Bennett will play one of the grand sonatas. 
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MADAME DULCKEN. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Tue family of this lamented lady, consisting of one daughter 
and five sons, together with their bereaved parent, are plunged 
into the deepest grief by her sudden death. After a tour in 
the provinces and to Ireland, Madame Dulcken returned to 
London, at Christmas, apparently in good health, but much 
fatigued, and unable to attend her usual avocations. Her 
medical attendant (Mr. J. Chappell), on being called in, soon 
discovered symptoms of a dangerous disease, located behind 
the right ear, and causing great pain. By eareful treatment, 
the pain was partially removed, and the patient so far rallied 
as to resume, contrary to medical advice, giving pianoforte 
instructions. This eagerness on the part of the impatient 
invalid to resume her’ professional pursuits occasioned a 
relapse, and, on rallying a second time, Mr. Chappell insisted 
on Madame Dulcken being taken to St. Leonard’s for the 
benefit of sea air and quiet. From the latter place she returned 
on Monday, April the 8th, freed from pain, although troubled 
with symptoms indicating the existence of an abscess, On 
Wednesday, we are told, a sudden change took’ place in the 
disorder, which, as proved by a post-mortem examination, 
caused pressure upon the brain, and subsequently death. 
These fatal symptoms were so little felt by the unfortunate 
lady, that so late as mid-day on Thursday last she was on the 
point of giving a lesson to a pupil, when the latter, being 
struck by a visible alteration in the usually bright and cheerfu 
countenance of the gifted pianiste, immediately alarmed the 
family, and within an hour of the time appointed for the lesson, 
which she still expressed a desire to give, Madame Dulcken 
was prostrate, in a fit of delirium, with most agonising pain. 

The medical attendant perceived at once that there was no 
hope for the afflicted patient, and communieated his opinion 
to the family. Her sufferings during Thursday night were 
most distressing, and strong doses of medicine were adminis- 
tered to allay her pains ; under the influence of narcotics, the 
patient lingered for some hours, and died at two o'clock on 
Friday afternoon, insensible alike to pain and those around 
her bed. The grief of the daughter was so poignant as to 
demand the anxious solicitude of the medical attendant. We 
are happy to learn that the afflicted young lady is surrounded 
by kind and affectionate friends, and that her mind is some- 
what relieved from its dreadful shock. It is intended to bury 
the remains of Madame Dulcken on Thursday, in one of the 
public cemeteries, and although it had been determined to 
conduct the funeral in the most unostentatious- manner, the 
professional admirers of the great talents and many virtues of 
the deceased will join in the mourning cavalcade. To the 
brilliant and remarkable talents of the lamented pianiste, the 
English public has borne testimony at all our musical esta- 
blishments in the metropolis for a long series of years. At her 
death, Madame Dulcken had attained only her thirty-eighth 
year. She was the sister of the eminent violinist, Ferdinand 
David, under whose care, at Leipzig, two of her youthful sons 
are studying for the musical profession, and give great promise 
of inheriting their mother’s musical talents, 

Her first public performance in England, of which we have 
any record, was in 1829, at one of Ella’s Soirées Musicales, 
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under the patronage of Queen Adelaide. The next perform- 
ance which most attracted public notice was Weber’s Concert 
Stick, at the Philharmonic Concerts. The effect of her bril- 
liant execution of this now stock piece of pianism was electri- 
fying; and after this new triumph, her professional fame 
commanded numerous engagements, and obtained for her the 
largest number of pupils ever enjoyed by any teacher, foreign 
or native, in this country. To her musical talents she added 
the accomplishments and refinements of a linguist, and an 
extensive reading of the best literature in the German, 
Italian, French, and English languages. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. -; 
(From the Sunday Times.) 


Awonc the new features displayed by society in this country is a 
rapidly-growing fondness for the arts. Of this we discover fresh 
proofs daily. The subject has at length vindicated to itself a 
place inthe public mind. Our contemporaries discuss it little 
less seriously than politics, and in all private circles the arts con- 
stitute a topic of frequent, if not perpetual conversation. When 
the case was totally different, and there was no feeling at all for art 
in the country, the Royal Academy was established as a sort of 
artificial nursery. In sculpture or painting there were few who 
displayed any ability, and the wealthy classes took little interest in 
their productions ; it was, consequently, difficult to find forty men 
who, according to the most indulgent theory of taste, could be 
regarded as worthy to be academicians, For many long years the 
Royal Academy continued to be asort of hole-and-corner affair, 
for whose proceedings few eared much, and the public in general 
nothing at all; whenever ‘the forty” made their appearance in 
society, and referred, as of course they did, to their academy, many 
persons imagined them to be speaking of some French or German 
institution, so little did people hear, know, or care about the 
matter. . Through a variety of influences, the arts have now at 
length begun to sequire importance, though we are still very far 
from regarding. their professors in the proper light. The blame 
rests partly with themselyes, and partly with the public. De- 
pressed and thrown backward in the social scale, they, with few 
exceptions, bestow little cultivation on their minds, and voluntarily 
consent to sada, <A astation of inferiority with referenee to the 
ruling classes, ‘True tothe old instincts of their profession, they 
talk of patronage, and Jook up to the grandees as their masters, 
As knowledge, however, finds its way into their minds, they learn 
to regard their art with a sort of manly pride, and begin to com- 
preherd how much they understand its destiny who regard it 
merely as a splendid toy, and not as a powerful instrument for re- 
fining, elevating, and civilising the human race. But to accomplish 
these great purposes artists must be refined, elevated, and ciyilised 
themselyes, which they never can be till, with the professors of 
other branches of knowledge, they are suffered to stand on terms of 
perfect equality with the proudest of the land. Nothing stands so 
much in the war of this consummation as that strange junto called 
the Royal Academy. No one pretends to dispute that there are 
some persons of distinguished genius among the members ; but 
while individuals of notorious mediocrity have been admitted, other 
men have been kept out whose genius is recognised by the whole 
empire. It is beginning to be felt that this injustice can no longer 
be endured, and that all artificial cireumscriptions of ability are 
relics of mere barbarism, of which an age like the present should 
be ashamed. We borrowed the foolish idea of the forty members 
from the French Academy, an institution which contributed more 
than any thing else to the ruin of French literature. It isto be hoped 
that the Academy will not be suffered to accomplish the same ruin 
for the arts of this country. It should be thrown open, or abolished. 
As it stands, it is a mere stumbling-block in the way of art, its 
honours being often granted to mere favoritism or cringing ser- 
vility, while it is denied to independent genius, Ifthe academi- 
cians can read the signs of the times, and will not wilfully shut 
their eyes to all that is going on around them, they must soon he 
convinced, through the attitude assumed by the press, that the 
period of their monopoly is drawing towards a close. Its knell has 





already been sounded in the House of Commons. Instead of being 
an instrument for the diffusion of taste for art, it is now pretty 
generally felt to be a hindrance and an obstacle to the enlightening 
of the popular mind on the subject. Its members have degenerated 
into petty showmen, who exhibit the articles of their craft at a 
shilling ahead. There is nothing enlarged or liberal in their views. 
Towards the publie they are mean and paliry, towards their bre- 
thren of the profession jealous and unjust. When other monopolies,» 
however, are giving way, why should the Royal Academy prove 
an exception? I[t has eeased to effect the purpose for whieh it 
was established. Once it may have been useful, as a sort of post, 
marking the height to which the tide of public taste had risen. 
The foremost waves of the flood have now passed far beyond it, and 
unlessit will speedily consent toshift itsground, it must be totally sub- 
merged beneaththe advancing waters, One gross piece of injustice con- : 
nected withit mustnot be overlooked. Thebuildingin whichit exhibits 
its productions is public, while its exhibitions are strictly carried on 
for private interests. It is a close borough, arotten corporation, 
appropriating to its own use a national edifice, very mean and miser- 
able, no doubt, but still too good to be devoted to the purposes of 
a mere monopoly. We advise the Academicians to awake. They 
have been long slumbering in false security, practising all sorts of 
petty acts of injustice, hugging theu:selves in self-coneeit, and 
affecting tolook down upon their betters. ‘This has, at length, «is- 
gusted the intelligence of the country, whi:h has determined to 
make short work with them, unless they speedily think proper te 
reform themselves. The nation will have no more to do with a 
fantastical and foolish forty ; but will insist that all men of genius, 
connected with the arts, whether forty or four hundred, shall be 
academicians. We are, of course, aware that many members of 
the present err © constituting a pettifogging oligarchy, in a 
profession which should be honoured, but is not, persuade them- 
selves that they are invulnerable to the attacks of public opinion. 
But we shall see. They have thrown down the gauntlet to the 
press and to parliament, and parliament and the press have taken 
it up. In spite of the vis inertig, by which all old institutions 
are upheld in this country, in all likelihood we shall be able 
to bring to bear so powerful a current of public opinion against the 
Academy, that it will in a short time be levelled with the ground, 
unless it will in the mean time consent to be just, by doing which ~ 
it will be as effectually promoting its own interests as that of those 
oppressed and persecuted artists, who now vainly solicit the slightest 
consideration at its hands. Deceiveitself how it may, the affair has 
come to this, that it has no choice but between reform and dissolu- 
tion. It has searcely yet felt the first breath of the approaching 
storm, which will blow it out of the category of existence if it stu- 
pidly persists in exposing itself to its fury. We would advise the 
academicians to be wise in time. It is not yet too late; byt the 

eriod of its probation is fast passing away, and if it adhere much 
ees to its policy of indecision it will shortly find itself numbered 
among the things that were. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Dear Sir—In my former letter, I endeavoured to show that the 
theory lately propounded by Dr. Gauntlett—to the effect that the 
great musical composers had drawn their massive subjects from 
the Gregorian Chants,—rested on doubtful and very unsaiisfactory 
data. And I will now, with your permission, adduce other reasons 
why IT maintain the Doctor’s view to be totally unsupported by 
facts. 

Your readers will, on reference to the ‘‘ Hallelujah” in Savi, 

(page 48, in Randall’s Score), find that that chorus is constructed 

on precisely the same general plan as the two choruses cited in my 

first letter (and which the Doctor would doubtless hold to be built 

on Gregorian ground) ; that isto say, it is founded cn a stately 

Canto Fermo. The ‘‘We worship God” chorus, in Judas 

Maccabeus (page 155, Randall’s Score), is also designed and ° 
worked out on a similar model. 

Yet the two choruses just quoted cannot with truth be said to © 
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be founded on Gregorian Chants ; for the “plain chant,” on which 
each is built, ranges over the extent of an entire octave ; whereas 
the Gregorians never travel beyond the compass of a sixth. The 
question therefore suggests itself, “To what circumstance, then, is 
to be attributed the solemn and impressive character of the subjects 
in question, and their prominent and forcible effect as they come 
rolling in time after time?” I answer, To the presence of the same 
element, in their conception and employment, that gives majesty 
and largeness to the first subject of the two choruses mentioned in 
my last—namely, simPLiciTy, not Gregorianism. 

Handel’s design, in all the choruses already alluded to, is evi- 
dently the same ; to weave together two subjects of opposite cha- 
racter,—one of great simplicity ; the other of great elaboration. 
Sometimes the simple subject comprised only a few different 
sounds—as in the two choruses named in my former letter ; at-other 
times it comprised an octave—as in the instances of those cited 
herein. But the subjects that chance to-lie within the range of a 
sixth, no more prove an adherence to the Gregorian Chants, than 
those which extend beyond a sixth prove the contrary. By far the 
greater probability is, Handel did not bestow one thought at all on 
the Gregorian Chants ; and I cannot help viewing the movement 
altogether as an endeavour to thrust those primitive strains into a 
position of unseeming and ridiculous prominence. We all re- 
member the story of the crossing sweeper, who used to boast that 


he had been once spoken to by George the Fourth ;—** Get out of 


the way, you dirty scoundrel!” We have no evidence that Handel 
bestowed even as much as this ‘‘ attention” on the Gregorians. 
But to proceed. The Doctor insinuates that the chaste subject 
of Beethoven’s Benedictus is a borrowed Gregorian. I will not ask 
the readers of the Mustcal World to picture to themselves the 


transcendent genius who conceived and penned the series of. 


musical rustic scenes and landscapes (vide the ‘“ Pastoral Sym- 
phony)” so reduced for a musical thought, as to be obliged to tinker 
a subject out of a Gregorian. Such an extravegant thought would 
form a glorious subject for friend Punch, But, as I presume the 
Doctor’s insinuation to be made, and intended to be received 
seriously, I will throw the subject of Beethoven into the form of a 
chant, and see what it ioraeist 
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To resemble a Gregorian Chant, the two reciting notes ought to 
be the same. But here we find them different—(see stars above.) 
The very essence of the Gregorian principle, then, is wanting. 
The above adaptation, therefore, forms not a Gregorian, but a 
most charming Anglican Chant. So, if the extract is intended to 
be made to prove anything, it shows a decided predilection on 
the part of Beethoven for the Anglican Chants, and not the Gre- 
gorian, and, therefore, is against the Doctor. But it proves 
nothing.—I remain, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

Aw OneGanist. 

April 38,1850. se "Fi! gimo 


THE BACH SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,— Your correspondent, “ A West-Country Organist,” asks, 
how it has ‘‘escaped the notice of the Bach Society that the cen- 
tenary of that great composer occurs on the 30th of July next?” 
and in a Postscript he further asks, “how it comes to:pass that 
French Flowers has overlooked 80 interesting a fact?” First, I 
know nothing of the Bach Society, and am, therefore, not prepared 
to answer for its short-comings. Secondly, I am a bad one for 
dates ; and I admit that this interesting fact would not have oc- 
cusred to my: mind, had not your correspondent mentioned it: but 





since that he has done so, I fully concur with him that Bach 
deserves the homage that has been conferred on Beethoven ; for he 
has done more for modern harmony than any other composer, 
either before or after him. The dest specimen of contrapuntal 
writing, found in the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
eprung from that creative genius ; nor has he ever been equalled in 
that species of composition. Melodic and rhythmetic forms have 
been much improved by the three above-mentioned composers (not 
forgetting Haydn, the father of these forms); but harmonic 
grandeur and contrapuntal contrivances were first achieved by 
Bach ; and, although the four composers named possessed his 
work, yet they could not conceive a loftier school of harmony than 
that which they learned from Bach. I state this as a fact, and 
those who disagree with me can, if they feel inclined, argue the 
question with mes but those who merely differ:from me, without 
assigning a reason, I shall value as much as I would any old 
woman’s opinions. 

In any other country but this, musicians would have invited me 
to join a Bach Society. In the year 1834, when a mere student 
in Frankfort, Schelble, the director of the Cecilian Verein, gave 
me a farewell concert, specially to hear Bach’s great vocal music. 
He knew I was a great admirer of this music, and he had-seen ono 
of my fugues, which was (he said) written in Bach’s School of 
Counterpoint. I have lived a few more years since then in London, 
and what have I met with?—a black ball from the Society of 
British Musicians ; abuse in the press; deception from professors 
who smile in my face ; and, lastly, neglect from a society which, 
of all others, I ought to belong to. The only society that treats 
me kindly is the Amateur Society; 1 am there what I ought to be 
at the Bach Society—viz., an honorary member. But music is a 
trade, not a profession in this country ; so that, with the exception 
of a very few, there is no artistic talent infused amongst the brethren, 
I may have overlooked the real motive which induced the Bach 
Society to overlook me—viz., a doubt as to its competency to 
render justice to Bach’s compositions. I know the difficulty of his. 
vocal writings too well to expect much from an infant society, and 
am apprehensive that the school of vocalisation now taught ‘is in- 
adequate to display its lofty character. Moreover, the singing 
masters here do not understand nor even value the harmonies of 
Bach, and, therefore, they cannot teach his music to their pupils. 
I mention all this to stir up the various singing masters to more 
exertion ; to warn them of their danger before the press unanimously 
condemn them ; and, above all, to make themselves better harmonists, 
for it requires more musical knowledge to teach singing than the 
pianoforte, although pianists are better harmonists than they. 

Excuse me, Mr. Editor, taking high grounds—I have no motive 
but a good one, in so doing. Some years ago, I presented the 
Sacred Harmonic Society with a copy of Bach’s Mass, in B minor, 
on the condition that it should be performed. ‘The society gave it 
up in despair after the first rehearsal. The superior skill of 
Mr. Costa would be well tested by making a fresh trial of this work, 
and prove further the advantage gained. by placing a great con- 
ductor over the Sacred Harmonic Society. Lastly, I wish the 
Bach Society prosperity and success, and shall be happy to find 
that all my apprehensions are groundless ; and they may be so, if 
the society will be guided by W. S. Bennett, and learn his style of 
interpreting the works of Bach. But trust no organist who knocks 
out Bach’s fugues on the organ in the staccato style, however me- 
chanically correct he may play the difficult passages ; for such a 
performer knows nothing of the great school of harmony and the 
dynamic qualities of the music he plays, or thumps.—I am, Sir, 
your’s obliged, French Frow8rs. 


P.S.(1)—As I agree with your correspondent, that Dr. Gauntlett’s 
idea on the Gregorian Chants is an inflated one, | need say nothing 
on this matter—in fact, the least said the soonest mended, on 
these twopenny chants, ‘This I may add; shake the seven musical 
letters together between your hands, and let them fall on a table, 
and they are sure to produce a full-grown Gregorian Chant. 
Repeat this scientific process ! several times, and you will steal all 
their Gregorian Chants. As to their rhythm, it is already given ; 
there is no occasion, therefore, to trouble yourself on this head. 

P.S. Or the advertisement put in the Zimes by a friend of 
the Royal Academy of Music be true, the public are led to believe 
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that its moat qualified students are not brought forward to make a 

ublic display at this institution’s annual concerts before quitting it, 
But, if such the case, it is an ungentlemanly (advertisement) 
manner of deluding the public. 





GREGORIAN CHANTS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In your number of March 23rd, “ An Organist” denies 
the assertion of Dr. Gauntlett, that many of the greatest *omposers 
are indebted to the Gregorian chants for the subjects of some of 
their finest works, I agree with him—TI think that in nine cases 
out of ten, where a simple diatonic subject resembles a Gregorian 
tone, it is a mere coincidence. The doctor says, ‘*‘ Mozart has a 
chant in Figaro.” Of this I was not, nor am 1 aware (qy. would 
it not save your readers some trouble, if he would say in what part 
of the opera the said chant is to be found?) But Mozart hasa 
chant in the “‘ Requiem,” a circumstance which I am much sur- 
prised has escaped Dr. Gauntlett, since it does not come within 
the category of “coincidences.” I have before me full a score of 
this work published by Dreitkopf and Haertel ; in the first move« 
ment, pp. 6-8, there is a short soprano solo to the words, ‘Te decet 
hymnus, Deus, in Sion, et tibi redettur votum in Jerusalem,” set 
to that, which is in my humble opinion, by far the most beautiful 
of the Gregorian tones, viz. the eighth irregular, 
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with but a very slight alteration in the second bar, it is then re- 
peated by all the soprani, and strengthened by the corni to the 
words—* Exandi orationem meam, ad te omnis can venict,” and 
again, in the adagio immediately preceding the last fugue, it is 
used in a similar manner to different words. This, I think, as I 
have before said, is too strong a case to be “called a coincidence ; 
but it is the only one that Jam aware of, in which the mighty 
master has “‘cribbed” from St. Gregory the Great. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
R. C, 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue Classical and Chamber Concerts finally closed here for the 
season with Mr. C. A. Seymour’s fourth quartett concert, on 
Thursday, the 11th instant. The night was unfavourable, being 
very wet, cold, and disagreeable, the audience consequently was 
more select than numerous. As these quartett programmes are 
not without interest, are worth recording, and take up so little 
space, we give the insertion :— 

Part J.—Quartet : Two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello; (in C, 
Op. 64) Onslow.—Canzonct, Miss Shaw, ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my 
hair,” Haydn.—Selection, (from 13th Quartet, in B Flat) Beethoven. 

Part Il.—Grand Sonata : Pianoforte and Violin ; (Op. 25) Beethoven. 
—Song, Miss Shaw, “I love the merry sunshine,” §. Glover.—Quartet : 
Two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello ; (In G, Op. 82) Spohr. 

There was some novelty in the above schemes by the introduc- 
tion of two quartets .by the moderns—one by the clever Onslow, 
the other by (we suppose) the first instrumental composer now 
living—Spohr. These, at any rate, gave variety and interest to 
the concert. Onslow’s quartet opened promisingly with a short 
prelude leading to a brilliant allegro, which was exceedingly well 
played by Mr. Seymour, and his usual co-executants, Messrs. 
Conran, Jackson, and Thoriey. To this succeeds a very captivating 
Swiss air, or ‘Come é gentil’ sort of business for the first violin, 
(Andante Sostenuto) the La la la, or staccato accompaniment by 
the other three instruments giving a most pleasing effect. The 
next movement did not tell so well—Allegro Energico it is styled 
—but the design is by no means clearly developed ; there is a 
singular succession of shakes on all the four instruments, and the 
whoie is wound up with another allegro movement at the finale, 
not equal to the two first movements, and the whole quartet has, 


if anything, too much violin principale. The same four next gave 
two movements from Beethoven’s 13th quartett, in B flat; the 
‘Cavatina—Adagio molto expressivo,’ was both expressive and 
lovely, and the ‘ Danza alla Tedesca— Allegro assai’ most charm- 
ing. We must compliment Mr. Seymour and his clever coadjutors 
upon the excellent style in which these two movements were given. 

The second part brought out Mr. Seymour and Mr. D. W. 
Banks, in Beethoven’s Duo Sonato (Op. 25), of which we can only 
say, that it was most elegant and beautiful—as all Beethoven’s 
sonatas are—and that it was finely played throughout. Spohr’s 

uartet was the greatest novelty here, as it is the first example of 
Spobr we remember to have heard at any of these concerts this 
season—and a very good one it proved, making an interesting and 
worthy close to an excellent series of concerts. 

The opening allegro reminded us of Mozart, in style, from its 
flowing elegance and grace; the adagio was very fine, and got 
loudly applauded. Again we thought, as in the case of Onslow’s 

usrtet, that the third and last movement did not equal the two 
domes if more laboured with more dry learning, and less melody 
or clear design. We give this as our impression on a first hearing 
of both these quartets—perhaps a second hearing might somewhat 
modify our objectiun. Miss Shaw, who has lately been appearing 
as chief soprano at the “ Concerts for the People,” at the Free 
Trade Hall, was the only vocalist. She was well received on this 
occasion, and gives fair promise of becoming a good singer. She 
has a voice of good round quality, which was heard to advantage in 
Glover’s ballad. Haydn’s canzonet lacked grace, feeling, and 
refinement. These are qualities Miss Shaw would do well to study, 
and to remember that the greatest thing to aim at is expression— 
the first and last requisite almost to make a good singer—always 
presupposing (as in Miss Shaw’s case) that nature has supplied a 
good organ. Mr. Seymour takes his benefit, as leader and musical 
conductor, at our Theatre-Royal, on Friday, and, we are glad to 
see, has got Ernst and Hallé to play for him. We trust there will 
be a bumper house. It is probable you will have some more last 
words from us thereanent, tor we have a great respect for Seymour, 
independent of the great attraction he holds out. 

The name of Sorge got printed George, in our list of artists 
employed during the past season. We name it that we may not 
unwittingly do injustice to a clever young artist who has come from 
the Royal Academy to take first clarinet at the Concert Hall here, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


On Monday evening, the Ist instant, the long-expected perform- 
ances of Mr. Mitchell’s French Opera Comique Company com. 
menced at our Theatre Royal, the opening opera being the ever- 
delightful and piquant Domino Noir, by Auber, in which Anna 
Thillon once appeared in this town some years ago, when, with the 
sole exception of that admirable artist, few of the company engaged 
could sing the music ; and about the acting the least said the better. 
On the present occasion, however, the case was quite different, 
and in consequence the performance was a complete triumph, the 
audience being perfectly delighted with the excellence of the 
acting, singing, and music, so totally different to what they had pre- 
viously been accu&temed to. Formerly operas were given with, at 
most, three good singers, and a band, chorus, and subordinates, who 
were neither acquainted with the language nor the music, and 
whose desperate efforts to please only made their musical and ar- 
tistic poverty the more conspicuous; but on this occasion the 
audience were highly pleased, and everything went off with great 
éclat. As the performances of the company have been so fre- 
quently noticed in your columns, any critical Sremarks from me 
would not only be superfluous, but impertinent. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to noticing the more salient points of each night’s 
performance. As I said before, on Monday night we had Le 
Domino Noir. Mademoiselle Charton did not create a great sen- 
sation in the first act, but in the second and third she carried all 
before her, The Arragonaise,“ La Belle Ines,” created a perfect 
furore, and was encored amidst uproarious plaudits. Mademoiselle 
Charton’s beautiful voice, intonation, clearness, and brilliancy were 
the theme of praise for the rest of the evening. ‘The duet, 
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$* N’entendez vous pas,” was also admirably sung. M, Lac was 
better than I expected, though both his acting and singing showed 
his want of physique and practice; but there is the stuff in him 
which time and study may yet bring to something. Buguet’s Gil 
Perez was a most comical performance ; his acting and singing 
displayed the true artiste. The couplet, “ Nous allons avoir,” 
ending with a most sonorous “‘ Deo Gratias,” provoked roars of 
laughter. The other characters were all well sustained, The band 
and chorus were also well up to the mark, and showed that they 
had been carefully drilled. here was a little coarseness at times 
in their execution, but on the whole they were deserving of real 
commendation, 

On Wednesday night the opera was Les Diamans de la Couronne, 
in which Mademoiselle Charton, of course, played La Catarina, the 
other characters being cast as in London. Though the aight was 
exceedingly wet and disagreeable, the attendance was an improve- 
ment on that of Monday, the stalls and boxes presenting 
an array of fashionables seldom, alas! witnessed now at our Theatre 
Royzl ; the number of carriages, &c., in attendance was greater 
tkenon any previous occasion I can remember. The opera went 
off pte ty Mademoiselle Charton absolutely eclipsing herself. 
She was in splendid voice, and acted with charming naiveté and 
grace. The rondo “ Le beau Pedrille” was exquisitely sung, but 
the great triumph of the evening was the air ‘‘ Ah je veux briser 
ma chaine,” in which the fair vocalist indulged in some fioriture, 
remarkable alike for their elegance and difficulty of execution, but 
which were given by her with the utmost ease and certainty. 
Mademoiselle Charton is one of those singers of whom you are 
never afraid ; the delighted listener feels certain that whatever she 
attempts she can execute. The cavatina “Je suis femme,” was 
likewise a splendid specimen of florid vocalism, which deserved the 
encore awarded to it. M. Lae sang and acted with discretion as 
Henrique, and Guichard’s acting and singing proved that she well 
deserved the encomiums that have been bestowed upon her by the 
metropolitan press. She shared the applause with the prima donna 
on several occasions. Chateaufort is indeed a first-rate low come- 
dian ; his personation of Campo Mayer was most admirable—he 
and Buguet provoked all the Jaughter of the evening—a luxury in 
which the audience indulged frequently, a great compliment to the 
artistes, for, of course, in a provincial town, the number of the 
audience who understand French is eomparatively few, but they 
are daily becoming more numerous. The scenery, appointments, 
chorus, band, &c., were all creditable to the two managers, Messrs. 
Mitchell and Copeland, who had evidently spared no expense to 
please and add to the comfort of the ‘audience. I doubt if the 
speculation equals Mr. Mitchell’s expectations, but I believe that 
the success of the experiment will induce him to give us three more 
representations, in which I suppose we shall have a chance of 
hearing the works of other French composers, who are only known 
to us as yet by name and fame. The music-loving people of 
Liverpool owe much to Mr. Mitchell for his spirited attempt to 
give us so delightful and expensive a treat as French Opera Comique, 
which, but for him, would no doubt have been, as far as we are 
concerned, a “myth.” The amphitheatre opened with a strong 
and effective company on Easter Monday, beautifully redecorated 
and embellished. 

Fra Diavolo was played on Friday evening in presence of a bril- 
liant audience, and went off better than any of tle previous operas, 
the piece being so popular in this county, and so admirably played 
by the company. I was quite surprised at the immense variety of 
the dashing, beautiful music, more particularly the concerted, a 
great part of which is most stupidly omitted in the English version ; 
why, I know not, for it is not only good in itself, but cannot fail in 
pleasing. ‘The general execution of the music, and the acting, 
called for high commendation. The réle of Zerlina offered little 
room for the display of Mdlle. Charton’s vocal talents ; but she 
saug so magnificently, and acted with such truthful simplicity and 
naiveté, that she achieved another complete triumph, being fre- 
quently and uproariously applauded during the performance, and at 

the conclusion called before the curtain. I have seen many Zer- 
linas, but none equal to Mdlle. Charton. The Lord Kokbourg of 
Chateaufort, and the * Miladi” of Guichard, were most admirable 
bits of comicality ; the laughable English French of the pair was 
most true to nature, and provoked constant laughter ; their acting, 





a most truthful (I hear) satire on the travelling Milor Anglais, was 
funny beyond description. Soyer made a very respectable Lorenzo 
but Fra Diavolo was beyond the powers of M. Lae, who lac 
both vocal and dramatic talent to give a good portraiture of the 
brigand chief. His best vocal effort was the scena sung when he 
first appears in the robber’s dress, of which I forget the name. One 
of his robber companions was most laughably acted by M. Josset. 
The dresses and appointments were admirable, more particularly 
those of the carbineers, who were dressed something like soldiers, 
with proper cavalry pantaloons, helmets, &c., instead of the absurd 
“toggery” stage soldiery usually wear, The choruses, band, &c.; 
sang and ‘played admirably, and, in fact, every one did his best 
to please the audience, and succeeded to admiration. Next week 
the company play three times more in Le Domino Noir, Diamans 
de la Couronne, and La Dame Blanche. J. H. N. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, the performances I alluded to 
have come off with great eclat. The Dame Blanche pleased me 
as much as anything else. 


MUSIC AT BIRMINGHAM, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I senp you a brief notice of a concert given by the Birmingham 
Festival Choral Society, in aid of the Relief Fund, on Wednesday, 
the 3rd inst. In the announcement of this concert we were informed 
that this excellent society “for the present discontinued their sub- 
scription concerts.” This is greatly regretted by amateurs here, 
who are, and I think justly, proud of possessing one of the finest 
choral societies in Europe. Mendelssohn and all the eminent 
artists who have favoured us with a visit praised the society highly, 
But let us hope that this respite from their labours will be short, 
and that they will soon commence with renewed vigour. 

For the occasion to which I now beg to call your attention, we 
had an opportunity of hearing the far-famed Ernst, who made his 
first appearance in Birmingham. I had read and heard so much of 
this great master of the violin, that nothing short of perfection 
would have satisfied me. Herr Ernst is one of those rare artists 
who prepare themselves for all emergencies, and are acceptable to 
all tastes. He does not leave room for “ buts or ifs.” The ‘“clas- 
sicalists” pronounce him thezr violinist, while we admirers of the 
fantastic and popular call him our violinist. This is a state that 
few artists arrive at, for, generally, most of them have their speci- 
ality. The one who pleases the multitude is pronounced light and 
frivolous by the learned ; and the one who indulges in the deeper 
mysteries of the art is voted a “bore” by the uninitiated. Ernst 
is the most extraordinary violinist I have heard since Paganini. 
He unites a greater variety of excellence than any one since that 
miracle of his instrument; and he has one great advantage over 
many of his competitors, by the fact of his composing his own 
pieces, which possess very uncommon merit, both in point of melody 
aud the skilful-like manner they are put together. 

Ernst played three times during the evening, the March and 
Romanza from Otello, the Elegie, and the Carnaval de Venise. 
In the March and Romanza I thought that all his resources had 
been employed, the variations embracing nearly every kind of 
mechanical difficulty, and the Romanza requiring the utmost pas- 
sion and feeling. The Elegie, however, is a composition of quite 
another character ; it is one of the most charming pieces ever 
written for the instrument. The Carnaval, now so well known, 
came out armed from top to toe, with effects no less novel than 
beautiful, The effect produced by this performance was manifested 
in a most unmistakeable manner by the audience, whose appetite 
increased to such an extent that, if possible, they would have 
listened until the present time. I hope that Herr Ernst will not 
forget, in some of his flying trips, to pay us another visit. Hig 
reception would, I am sure, be immense. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, the most popular of all our English singers, 
delighted the audience by the beauty of his voice and the expres. 
sive manner in which he sang the “ Fra poco” and * I] mio tesoro,” 

The last was the gem of the vocal portion of the programme, 
Miss Lucombe sang a song by Mercadante. She is an especial 
favorite in Birmingham, and is always sure of a hearty reception. 
Madlle. Magner sang a very graceful lied, “ Das Sterbende 
Voeglin,” by a composer named Angelina, which was enthusi- 
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astically encored. Herr Wilhelm Kiihe presided at the pianoforte, 
and played a fantasia on “ National Bohemian Airs (Kiihe), and 
“ Chant des Croates” (Blumenthal), the first with great effect ; of 
the latter I cannot speak with certainty. I only know that it had 
a most soothing influence upon my senses. Mr. Stimpson presided 
at the organ. Mr. Stimpson is well known as an organist of 


ability. 





MACREADY AT BIRMINGHAM. 


(From a Correspondent). 

Tuis distinguished tragedian took his final leave of our stage on 
Friday night week in the character of King Lear, his grandest and 
most perfect performance. Every seat in the theatre was occupied. 
Stalls were formed in the pit, the proscenium boxes were full, and 
even the orchestra was tenanted. 

After the play, when Mr. Macready came before the curtain, the 
audience rose, and it was some time before the applause subsided, 
With much evident emotion the great actor spoke as follows :— 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, for the last time I have appeared before 

ou in a theatrical character. An event like this in my professional 
ife 1 could not pass by in silence ; for here it was that I first 
ventured, in the dawn of youth, on an essay in that art which the 
liberal reception bestowed on me, and thie friendly predictions 
attending it, encouraged me to pursue. It was here, too, that I 
proposed, and, indeed, had arranged to take my last farewell on a 
provincial stage ; but what man proposes he cannot always answer 
for fesse v.-»! , and my intention and desire have been so far 
frustrated by circumstances that will prevent this being my last 

erformance in the provinces before my concluding series of nights 
in London. Let me recall the probably forgotten circumstance, 
that I made the choice of the theatre here as the scene of that 
youthful experiment which was to determine my life’s destiny ; for 
I anieigelay, from the many friends my connections had drawn 
around them, a most indulgent judgment and a welcome encourage- 
ment. I need scarcely repeat to you that in so confident an 
expectation and trust [was not disappointed. My reason, too, for 
desiring to close my provincial engagements here, was to mark, by 
such a token of respect, trivial though it might be, the sense 1 
entertain of the kindness with which you have invariably greeted 
me. Since the date of my first performance—since the time it was 
announced as “ the first appearance of a young gentleman on any 
stage”—nearly forty years have oapeest and during that long 
period my professional visits here have certainly been frequent 
enough to satiate you. (Cries of “No.”) Still the troops of 
friends that so partially crowded around me in the May of life have 
not, I think, been thinned or suffered diminution now when I have 
fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf. (Applause.) Many and most 
extraordinary have been the external changes to attract my notice 
here ; but no alteration has occurred in the constancy of that favour 
with which my more inexperienced efforts were received, and with 
which you haye continued to honour my more mature impersona 
tions. 
encouragement which greeted these early essays now remain ; but 
I feel their genial, generous spirit seems to breathe strongly still, 
and the old heart still beats the same, uncooled and unchanged by- 
time, (Applause). For all these memories, and all these sub- 
stantial benefits, I am here to render you my parting thanks. By 
ungrudging labour, and the desire to uphold my art—by seeking 
to cultivate it in the purest taste, and by preserving in my study of 
characters coherency, so that each should be a consistent whole, 
and that each should be successively an improvement on the last, 
I have striven to appear not altogether unworthy of that patronage 
with which you have so liberally, and so heartily, and so constantly 
befriended me. (Cheers). I have little more to say. I take my 
leave of you in my professional character with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude, of the most profound respect, - It seems to me, 
in taking leave of you, that I am parting from friends whose ready 
help and encouragement were always at hand to cheer me onwards 
through the wanderings of life’s journey. Let me assure you that 
my attachment to my boyhood’s residence has never ceased and 
will never end. And now, and in the familiar but impressive and 
significant phrase in which I embody every heartfelt wish for the 


Few, alas! of the many friends who joined in the cheers of |. 


with sentiments of the deepest gratitude, the profoundest respect 
—a last farewell.” Mr. Macready, who appeared much affected, 
then retired, amidst reiterated peals of applause. 






















































MUSIC AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYWNE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Dourine the past week Mr. Mitchell’s Opera Comique Company 
have been staying with us. The troupe consisted of Mademoiselle 
Charton, Madame Guichard, Mons. Lac, Mons. Soyer, Mons, 
Buguet, Mons. Chateaufort, Mr. Hansen (director), and Mr. 
Frederick Osborne Williams, a talented pianist and musician, who 
accompanies the troupe for the purpose of assisting Mr. Hansens 
in the organisation of the provincial orchestras. 

The operas performed have been the Domino Noir, Les Diamans 
de la Couronne, and Fra Diavolo. In each of these Mademoiselle 
Charton has created a sensation, which, in the. Domino Noir, 
amounted almost to a furore. We greatly fear, however, that our 
townsmen are sadly in the dark as to the subject and intention of 
Scribe’s witty libretto. From the manner in which Chateaufort’s 
¢Lord Elfort’s) Anglo-Gallicisms fell to the ground, we are 
convinced that two-thirds of the audience had not the remotest 
idea that Lord Elfort was intended for an Englishman. One of the j 
local journals expresses its opinion that neither the libretto nor the 
music of the opera is good— De gustibus,” &c. Of the three 
operas performed, Fra Diavolo has been decidedly the most suc- 
cessful, which circumstance we imagine to be mainly attributable to 
its having been played here before by English operatie companies. 
Lac, as Fra Diavolo, sang very well, and, indeed, has made quite a 
hit in this part ; his serenade in the second act was enthusiastically 
encored. The great drawback to the perfection of the tout 
ensemble was the orchestra, which, being entirely “local,” and 
unaccustomed to the exigencies of French Opera Comique, was, 
notwithstanding the zealous endeavours of Messrs. Hansens and 
Frederick Williams, sadly deficient in the refinement indispensable 
to the proper execution of this class of opera. During the 
performance of the Domino Noir, the ophicleide was certainly the 
predominating feature, bursting forth “ ever and anon” with a terrific 
blast, which, however it might have suited Spohr’s “ Power of 
Sound, was decidedly out of place in Auber’s delicate instrumen- 
tation. Throughout Les Diamans de la Couronne, too, the 
orchestra was so fearfully out of tune, that Mademoiselle Charton, 
when, at the end of the opera, alluding to the counterfeit diamonds, 
she says, “Il n’y a que ceux de faux,” should have pointed 
downwards into the orchestra, instead of in the contrary direction. 

However, notwithstanding these inevitable drawbacks, the per- 
formances have gone off excellently—have been well attended— 
and have given unmitigated pleasure to all such of our townsmen 
as have been able to appreciate them. 





MUSIC IN CANTERBURY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


On Tuesday last, April 16th, the Choral Society gave their 
second performance of the Messiah, before a numerous audience. i 
The principal vocalists were, Mrs. Pillow and Master Whitnall | 
(sopranos), Messrs. Tilly, Shoubridge, and Farrow (contra-tenor, 
tenor, and bass). Mr. Shoubridge, formerly an inhabitant of 
this city, and lay clerk of the cathedral, endeayoured to improve i i 
Handel's music by shakes and turns. We recommend him to i dj 
desist, for the future, from such vain attempts. The beautiful t 
simplicity of “ Comfort ye,” and “ Thy Rebuke,” requires no aid 
from roulades and ornaments. Praise is due to Mr. Farrow for the 
manner in which he sung “ Why do the heathen,” which created 
uite a sensation. If Mrs. Pillow had a little more feeling we 
should like her singing much hetter. The choruses—except “ All 
we, like sheep,” where the trebles sang painfully sharp—went 
well. “And He shall purify,” “ Unto us a child is bora,” 
‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” &c, deserved particular notice. F 
Mr. Longhurst conducted with precision ; and Mr. Palmer, as a 
leader, gave proof of his right to the post of first violin ‘a Canter- ‘l 
bury. Mr. Goulden presided at the organ like a good musician, 





inereasing prosperity of this great community, I bid you again, 








The pastoral symphony was played exceedingly well. Altogether, 
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this was the most satisfactory ‘concert the Society has _ 


given. E. M. 


P.S.—When will Signor Lorenzo again appear at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre? What has become of Weber's Der Fretschutz at the 
Italian Opera ? ; 

(Sig. Lorenzo, we believe, is taking lessons of Sig. Schira, and 
his re-appearance will, no doubt, depend upon the approval of that 
eminent vocal professor. Der Freischutz, we presume, will be 
given once or twice more in the course of the season.—Ep.] 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


DRURY LANE, 

On Wednesday evening, a complimentary benefit was given 
to Mr. Anderson by the ladies and gentlemen of the company, 
as a slight testimony of their respect and esteem for his 
strenuous exertions to uphold the legitimate drama at Drury 
Lane. The performances were, the Lady of Lyons and the 
new grand spectacle, the Devil’s Ring. 

Previous to the play, the following apposite epilogue, or 
address, written by Joseph Lunn, Esq., was delivered by Mr. 
Vandenhoff :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen—kind patrons—friends ! 
Before fhe curtain for our play ascends, 

Some transieat moments of your time I claim, 

To speak of this night’s’ chance—its cause and aim. 


Oft we behold, on Britain’s peaceful coast, 

A noble ship—of Commerce late the boast, 
Moored in some tranquil port! Her sails all furled 
Have ceased to waft her o’er the watery world : 
Her hull, and spars, and cordage idly sleep, - 
As if they ne’er had braved the mighty deep. 

The anxious crew—who oft her deck have trod, 
Obedient to some bold commander’s nod, 

Now daily loitering on the harbour’s banks, 

Gaze on their long-loved vessel’s manless planks, 
Eager to sail again the world around, 

When some courageous spirit can be found 

To freight the bark—-assume the chief command— 
And give employment to the hardy band. 


Thus lay the good ship “ Drury !” stout and tall— 
Ample for stowage—staunch for calm and squall! 
Day after day, by those who erst had mann’d 

The stately argosy, her form was scanned : 

Yet no one dared the fabric to equip,— 

And risk her freightage—for a season’s trip! 


At length, a brother came, of venturous mind, 
Once more to spread her canvas to the wind! 
No upstart dabbler in the noble art, 

But one well skilled to take the leading part. 


With weather sometimes fair and sometimes rude, 
Thus far his course he firmly has pursued : 
While we, to him who set the ship afloat, 

This night our steadfast services devote ; 
Trusting to you the union to reveal, ee | 

Of your kind succour with our friendly zeal. 


| 


steeper 
7) 


j 
Seanad 


Yet not alone your generous aid we ask 

To grace this night our tributary task— 

That by your smiles our enterprise you'll crown, 
And leave our captain then to swim or drown; 
But that his future efforts you'll befriend, 

And bring his voyage to a prosperous end, 


Mr. Anderson, who played the character of Claude Melnotte 
in the Lady of Lyons, being called for at the end with great 
acclamation, appeared and addressed the audience. He 
thanked them heartily for their patronage on the present 
occasion, and reverted to the brilliant success wh ch attended 
his Christmas offering (that does not say much for legitimacy) ; 
touched upon the falling off in his successes when his Christ- 
mas star began to pale; and warmly eulogised all the per- 








formers engaged under his banner. Mr. Anderson added; 
that he had much pleasure in stating that the necessity of 
closing the theatre would be fortunately avoided by the kind 
assistance of some friends, and that he should be enabled to 
make another bold stroke in the cause of the legitimate drama. 
There was a good time coming, and through their suppert he 
trusted that the good time would arrive. 

Mr. Anderson’s speech was received with immense cheers 
by a crowded house, 


PRINCESS’S, 


An English adaptation of Auber’s opera, Gustave III, 
was produced on Monday night, with as much scenic and 
musical completeness as the resources of the establishment 
will admit. When this work was represented at Covent 
Garden Theatre, the part of the King, which in the original 
stands as first tenor, was given to an actor, Mr. Warde, and 
a new personage, Count Lilienhorn, was interpolated to sing 
the music which Auber has put into the mouth of Gustavus. 
Mr. Maddox has, however, wisely dispensed with this 
unwarranted innovation, and has restored the opera as nearly 
as possible to its primitive form. Some of the music is, 
however, omitted, and perhaps judiciously, since the entire 
work would have been tvo long for a theatre like the 
Princess’s, where an afterpiece is an essential feature in the 
entertainment. 

The cast of the opera includes nearly the whole strength of 
the company. Mdlle. Nau is perfectly at home in the music 
of the-Académie Royale, and a more competent representative 
of the part of Madame Ankastrom could not be found in 
London, She sang the grand cavatina in the third act, 
where Madame Ankastrom and the King are tracked by the 
conspirators to their interview on the place of public 
execution, with great brilliancy, and was much applauded. 
Miss Louisa Pyne was very lively and engaging as Oscar, the 
Page, and sang both her romances exceedingly well. Her 
best effort, however, was in the sparkling quintet in the 
fourth act, where Oscar brings the conspirators an invitation 
for the masked ball. Nothing could be neater than the 
manner in which Miss Pyne sang the pretty roulades allotted 
to the Page in this quintet, a composition in which Auber 
has surpassed himself in grace and animation. Madame 
Macfarren took great pains with the part of Avedson, the 
witch, to which she imparted a certain wild energy that was 
highly dramatic and effective. The music of this part being 
written for a high soprano (we believe Mdlle. Nau was the 
original in Paris), laid Madame Macfarren under the necessity 
of making some material alterations in the incantation song. 
which, though well executed, we cannot regard as improve- 
ments. She was also compelled to introduce new recitatives 
in this scene, which, we understand, were, nevertheless, in 
good keeping with the rest of the music. There are not many 
foreigners who pronounce the English language more distinctly 
than Madame Macfarren, who is a German by birth. Mr, 
Harrison played the part of Gustavus, and exerted himself 
strenuously in the business of the stage. His singing and 
acting were both spirited and good in the scene where the 
King and his courtiers appear, disguised as sailors, in the 
habitation of Arvedson, who foretells the King’s death by the 
hand of Ankastrom; but in the two cavatinas, Mr. Harrison 
was less happy. Auber’s music for the King is difficult amd 
peculiar, and does not entirely accord with Mr.. Harrison’s 
style. Mr. Weiss sang the music of Ankastrom very 
efficiently. The powerful bass voice of this gentleman is 
always of prominent utility in concerted music. Mr. Weiss, 
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however, like Messrs. Latter and Barker, who sustained the 
characters of Count de Horn and Ribbing, the chief con- 
spirators, failed to do justice to the histrionic requisites of his 
part. Mr. Wynn produced a good deal of effect in the scene 
where Christian, the sailor, recognises Gustavus; but as usual, 
his general conception of the character was exaggerated. 
Through the talent and perseverance of Mr. Loder, the con- 
ductor, as much was done for the orchestral and choral depart- 
ments of the opera as was possible with the means placed at 
his disposal. The overture was played with spirit, and the 
choruses at the end of the first and second acts, the last being 
the popular “ Long live Gustavus,” were encored. The mise 
en scene was liberal and effective. The ball scene was es- 
pecially zood, and the masquerade, in which the princspal 
dances were executed by Madame Celeste Stephan and Malle. 
Auriol, was highly animated and brilliant. The opera was 
successful, and is likely to attract for some time. Meanwhile 
a new work by Signor Schira is in rehearsal. 


2 


STRAND. 


A very amusing farce, called Friend Waggles, has been 
produced here, with all the approbation of laughter which re- 
wards most of the works of its author, Mr. J. M. Morton. 
The plot is not remarkable for novelty. Dr. Sassafras (Mr. 
Shalders), with his wife (Miss Marshall) and his-aunt (Mrs. 
Bartlett), comes to see a rich relative, Squire Jollyboy (Mr. 
C. Cooke), in the hope of being mentioned in his will. The 
presence of the Doctor has been named as indispensably ne- 
cessary ; but as the learned gentleman is obliged to absent 

‘himself on account of an election to some medical place, the 
wife and the aunt contrive to pass off a convenient “ Friend 
Waggles,” (Mr. Compton) in his stead. Waggles entersinto 
the scheme of imposition half unconsciously, and when at last 
he carries it on with a full knowledge of what he is about, va- 
rious perplexities arise. As he passes for Dr. Sassafras, that 
gentleman when he returns is taken for Mr. Waggles, and 
when the parties retire to rest difficulties are created about 
dormitories, similar to the predicament in 4 Roland for an 
Oliver. In all probability the outline of the piece is taken 
from the French, but it is not on this or on the situations that 
its success depends. Mr. Morton has endowed it with all 
that extravagantly comic dialogue which is peculiarly his own, 
and a fire of smartness is kept up from beginning to end. 
Wherever he takes his plots, his verbal jokes in his best pieces 
are always original and thoroughly English, and in these and 
his powers of fitting his actors his real strength consists. All 
the actors played with great spirit, and we would especially 
name Mr, Shalders, who is more of a novice than the rest,-as 
possessed of a grotesque though quiet style of humour, which 
will probably bring him into greater celebrity. 


MARYLEBONE, 


Ws are glad to see this elegant little theatre rising superior 
to the buffets of fortune. Ever since the re-opening on 
Easter Monday, the theatre has been well attended. On 
Monday, a crowded audience assembled to witness Mr. 
Gustavus Brooke in Richard the Third, a character which 
exhibited the many excellencies, and the occasional faults of 
the: actor’s. style, truth, and subtlety of conception, and the 
power of impassioned and varied expression, but combined 
with an overwrotight and inflated method of delivery as to 
mar many of his best points, and materially to injure the 
whole. His colloquial touches were his best ; many of these 
were very happy and elicited well-merited applause, The 
evening introduced us also to a fair debutante, Miss Clarissa 





Doria, who played Kate O’Brien in the popular vaudeville of 
Perfection. The lady is young and pretty, and plays with 
considerable vivacity and humour; a better taste in dressing, 
however, would be desirable. 


ST. JAMES’S, 


Frencu Prays.—This theatre re-opened on Friday week 
with Scribe’s admirable comedy of Bertrand et Raton, origi- 
nally produced in Paris, in 1833, and intended to cure the 
mobocracy of Paris of their morbid appetite for barricades 
and revolutions. Such were the rumours current at the time 
of its production, and it was even hinted that the ex-King of 
the French had originated the idea in the author’s mind. 
However this may be, the piece was eminently successful, and 
the lesson conveyed was certainly productive of much good 
for the time being; the public laughed heartily at the moral 
of this new version of La Fontaine’s fable—the jokes were 
relished, and the discomfiture of the mercer met with no com- 
passion. In revolutions, as in everything else, the object is 
to succeed, and you may be sure of having the laugh on your 
own side; as matters have since turned out, Raton has 
resolved to take his revenge, with every probability, however, 
of again being made a cat’s-paw of by the Bertrand of the 
republic. Of these doings we take no manner of concern— 
what we require is a new comedy, a real pure comedy from 
the hands of M. Scribe, or M. Samson, or anybody else, which 
shall lash the follies of the day, and direct men’s thoughts into 
their proper channel of sober and orderly habits. 

Bertrand et Raion was produced in London, in 1847, for the 
first time, with Mademoiselle Brohan in the part of Jean, and 
Messrs. Perlet and Cartigny in those of the Minister and 
Mercer—the piece was then exceedingly well played. On 
Friday last M. Samson undertook the part of the Minister, it 
being his first appearance before a London audience. M. 
Samson is honourably known both as an actor and author—to 
wit, the admirable little comedy of his, Les trois Crispins, 
produced at this theatre in 1847. He is past the prime of 
life, and his voice is occasionally inclined to shrilluess ; still 
it is remarkably distinct, and every syllable is perfectly enun- 
ciated. In the character of Bertrand, of which he was the 
original when the comedy was first produced, his deportment is 
most polished and courtly—his satire provokingly cutting, 
and so cool and collected, so urbanely conveyed withal, that it 
seems impossible to take offence at it, it leaves nohold. His 
conception of the part was, in every respect, satisfactory, and 
stamped him as a most finished actor, and a perfect gentleman. 
The part of Raton was well filled by M. Armand, and Made- 
moiselle Avenel, of the Odéon, displayed much tact and shrewd- 
ness in the part of Raton’s wife, Marthe. Mademoiselle 
Junia also deserves favourable mention for the dignity and 
acuteness which she threw into the part of the Queen- 
mother. Jean was well played by M. Tetard, and the insipid 
part of the stage-lover was so cleverly performed by M. 
Leon, that we venture to augur most favourably for his thea- 
trical career. 

On Monday last we witnessed the performance of “ L’ Ecole 
des Vieillards,” a comedy in verse, in five acts, by Mons. 
Casimir Delavigne. The moral of the piece is aimed against 
those ill-assorted marriages between old age and youth, so 
common in France. The intrigue is simple, we may say com- 
mon-place. Danville (M. Samson) has married Hortense 
(Mdlle. Denain); the bridegroom is upwards of sixty, the 
bride scarcely twenty years of age... The retired shipowner 
has conducted his wife to Paris; he is desirous of indulging 
her humour to the utmost, and the consequence is that he: is 
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made perfectly miserable. The wife is passionately fond of 
pleasure, and is soon surrounded by admirers, amongst whom 
we find the Duke Delmar (M. Luguet). The Duke declares 
his passion, and is repulsed, for she is virtuous, although 
giddy. A quarrel ensues between the husband and the lover, 
and a duel is the consequence, in which the old man is dis- 
armed. Hortense learns all these particulars, avows her sor- 
row, implores his forgiveness, and resolves to leave Paris, and 
retire into the country, declaring that she loves, and always 
will love her husband. We submit that the moral of the piece 
has not been carried out : we see a few of the disadvantages of 
ill-assorted unions, but we conclude, at the same time, that the 
happiness of the old man is materially increased by the mar- 
tiage, as well as that of his wife, who really loves her husband. 
The inference is, consequently, in favour of such marriages; 
and not, as the author intended, against them; unless he 
would convey, as grammarians say, that the exception proves 
the rule. This is a grave fault, and suggests the idea of the 
author’s incompetency to grapple with his subject, or his hesi- 
tation to push it to its extreme limits. He has indulged in 
half measures, and spoiled his fifth act, which is flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. All the parties remain as they were at 
starting; even Bonnard (M. St. Marie) resolves to remain a 
bachelor, and the Duke disappears altogether. The piece, on 
the other hand, is very carefully written, abounding in elevated 
sentiments, strongly conveyed and expressed in choice lan- 
guage. The situations are not strong, but they are well pre- 
pared and admirably developed. We may instance the quarrel 
between Danville and Hortense in the second act, in which 
the author has displayed considerable tact and feeling, and 
effects a reconciliation between the parties, by an appeal to 
the highest sentiments of honour and delicacy. There isa 
refinement of language and a high tone of morality in this 
scene which stamps it as a master-piece. The scene between 
Hortense and the Duke is also good, and, if not highly 
dramatic, is written with the strictest propriety—perhaps too 
much so to serve the purpose of scenic effect. 

The acting was, on the whole, good. Mdlle. Denain was 
charming as the young wife, and looked, played, and dressed 
her part as none but a French gentlewoman could do, M. 
Samson confirmed our previous opinion of him; he was per- 
fectly at home in his part, which was one of no ordinary diffi- 
culty—that of an old man in love. M. Marie also materially 
assisted in the part of Bonnard, M. Luguet made an excellent 
lover. The after-piece was a farce, by Le Sage, the immortal 
author of Gil Blas, entitled-Les Projets de Mariage. It 
is an amusing trifle, and was admirably played by Malle. 
Denain and Messrs. Samson, Marie, and Luguet. The house 
was crowded. J. p—E C— 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
f Havanna.—The Italian Opera troupe commenced th® 
season at Niblo’s Theatre, on Monday, April 3rd. This com* 
pany consists of nearly a hundred members. Among the 
principal artistes are Prima Donna, Steffanoni, Tedesco, 
and Bosio. Contralto, Signorina Vietti Versprach. Tenori, 
Signors Salvi, Feretti, and Lorini. Barytone, Cesar Badiali, 
Corradi, and Setti. Basso, Sig. Colletti. Basso Profundo, 
Sig. Marini. Leader of the orchestra, Sig. Arditi, Maestro, 


wruratet the celebrated contra-bassist, Director, Sig, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sacrep Harmonic Socizty.—The last performance of Mens 
delssohn’s Elijah is fixed for Friday next, the 26th inst.; Herr 
Formes singing the principal bass part. : 





Axsont, after leaving Marseilles, went ‘to Montpellier, where 
she gave tworepresentations. From Montpellier she proceeded to 
Toulouse, where she pe she the same performances. Her success 
was unparalleled at both places, 

Macreapy commences his farewell performances on Monday 
next at the Haymarket, when he will appear in Macbeth. 

M. Tazz, one of the most distinguished pianists in Paris, has 
arrived in London for the season. 

Menpetssoun’s overture to Melusine, and Beethoven’s to King 
Stephen, were played on Sunday last, for the first time in Paris 

the “ first of musical cities”), at an extraordinary concert of the 

nion Musicale, under the direction of M. Seghers, for the benefit 
of the wife and children of the late M. Manera, founder of the 
society. 

ae Square.—(From an occasional Contributor.)—Mr 
Charles Salaman gave a concert at the above rooms on Wednesday 
evening, and presented his patrons with a programme of pe and 
varied attractions. The artists engaged were Miss Catherine 
Hayes, Madlle. Therese Magner, Miss Messent, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mon. Henri Drayton, vocalists; Messrs. Goffrie, N. Mori, 
Watkins, Hill, R. Blagrove, Trust, Hausmann, Poignie, Schmid 
Howell, Jarrett, G. Cooke, and Card, instrumentalists. Mr. Sala- 
man performed several pieces during the evening and was very 
judicious in his selections. His first appearance was in Hummel’s 
well-known Septuor ; one of the most effective compositions for 
displaying to advantage a number of different instruments in com- 
bination ever composed. Mr. Salaman’s performance was spirited, 
tasteful, and brilliant. He also gave two solos, ‘“ Une Reverie, 
Caprice, and “ La Felicita,” Allegro Capriccioso. The first is by 
Mr. Waley, an author unknown to us ; the second by Mr. Salaman 
himself. The caprice by Mr. Waley is a pleasing morceau, but 
reminds us strongly of one of Mendelssohn’s Leider‘ohne Worte, 
the “ Spring song,” in A. Mr. Waley could not haye chosen a 
better model ; but it would be wiser in future to avoid copying so 
closely as he has done in the present instance. Mr. Salaman also 
played the “Serenade” and “ Allegro gioioso,” of Mendelssohn, 
and a selection from the same composer’s Leider ohne Worte, in all 
of which he displayed both judgment and executive skill. Mr. 
Sims Reeves sang some of his most popular songs and duets ; and 
Mr. Henri Drayton, who was substituted for Herr Franz Stuhl, 
gave the war-song from Les Huguenots, and a duetto from Faust 
with Mdlle. Magner, with great energy and power of voice. Mr. 
Brinley Richards presided at the pianoforte with his asual ability. 
The room was crowded to suffocation. 

Exeter Hari.—(Jbid.)—Mr. Willy, the popular violinist, gave 
a concert on Wednesday evening, and was supported by a host of 
concert singers and concert performers well known to patronisers 
of these miscellaneous entertainments. The most noticeable points 
of the programme were the performances of Mdlle. Schloss, Miss 
Kate Loder (pianoforte), and Mr. Willy (violin). The grand 
scena from Der Freschutz was given with such intensity and fine 
dramatic feeling by Mdlle. Schloss, that the audience were moved 
into more than usual enthusiasm. And yet Mdlle. Schloss was 
almost unknown to them ; which, however, says all the more for 
her talent. Mdlle. Schloss also sang Balfe’s popular cavatina, 
“ 1’m a merry Zinzara,” in English, which was greatly applauded. 
Miss Kate Loder performed Mendlessohn’s grand concerto, in G 
minor, with immense force and brilliancy, and was rapturously 
received. Mr. Willy only played once during the evening—in a 
duet with Miss Loder. The greater portion of the audience, and 
ourselves amongst the number, would have preferred hearing Mr. 
Willy perform something of more importancé than a part in the 
duet. From a violinist so accomplished, at his own benefit, at 
least one sulo was expected. However, what Mr. Willy played he 
played well, which is almost invariably the case with him, » A new 
trio, from the pen of Mr. L. Phillips, for. soprano, contralto; and 
basso—‘’Tis lone on the waters,” deserves especial notice. ; The 
melody is graceful and flowing, and the accompaniments are, ate 
ranged with the taet of a thorough musician. It was well sung, by 
Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss Paunch, and Mr. Seguin. ‘The: orchestra 
was on a large scale, and performed the overtures to La Gazza 
Ladra (eneored), Prometheus, and Euryanthe, with Mendlessohn’s 
grand march, from Athalia. Mr. Willy conducted. We are'sorry 
to say the hall was not well attended. 
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M. Taourenas, an eminent music publisher of Paris, theproprietor 
of the operas of Auber and Rossini, died last week. 

Princess’s Concert Room.—Madame Schwab’s Annual Even- 
ing Concert took place on Wednesday week. The fair pianist was 
assisted by Miss Pyne, Miss Messent, Miss Poole, Miss Leslie, 
Miss Thirlwall, Madame F. Lablache, Mr. Burdini, Signor Marras, 
Mr. Whitworth, and Herr Mengis, as vocalists; and by Signor 
Brieeialdi ee Mr. Thirlwall (violin), Mr. Hill (tenor), Mr. 
Reed (violoncello), and Mr. Ferdinand Praeger (pianist). The 
features of the performance were a Quartet of Mozart’s for piano, 
violin, tenor, and violoncello, by Madame Schwab, Thirlwall, Hill, 
and Reed, which went excelleutly ; a fantasia for piano and flute, 
by Madame Schwab and Signor Briccialdi; Balfe’s popular ballad, 
‘“We wandered,” sung by Miss Poole, and encored ; Osborne's 
new and charming song, ‘‘ O sing to me,” prettily warbled by Miss 
Messent ; and a grand duo for two pianofortes, on airs from La 
Favorite, the composition of Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, performed 
admirably by Madame Schwab and the composer. Mr. Praeger’s 
fantasia is a brilliant and effective work, displaying both the skill 
and taste of a mbsician ; it was received with great applause. 
Mademoiselle Nau’s name appeared in the bills, but she did not 
arrive until the concert was over. Signor Negri conducted. 

Mr. Marruew Puituirs delivered a lecture on Tuesday week 
at the Prince: Albert Tavern, Notting Hill, on the best means of 
improving the condition of the people. The most interesting feature 
of the lecture was the introduction of an old Irishwoman, called 
Widow Flaherty, aged 110 years, whose testimony was adduced in 
favour of the theories of Mr. hag 98 and for whose benefit mainly 
the discourse was got up. Mr. Matthew Phillips cannot be too 
highly praised for his exertions in behalf of the poor old creature, 
whose years have so far advanced beyond the limits of human ex- 
istence. The lecture was repeated on Monday last, in the 
evening, at Pembridge Castle, Ledbury Road, Westbourne Grove, 
Bayswater. 

Mr. Sams, or tHE Royat Lisrary, St. James’s Street, has just 
published a collection of busts in plaster of some of the most noted 
theatrical celebrities of the day. They are admirably designed, 
and executed with life-like spirit. Of the collection, which we 
understand’is to be continued ad infinitum, we have seen the busts 
of Jullien, W. Farten, Wright, Buckstone, Harley, and Mrs. Fitz- 
william, to the graphic likeness of which we can bear strong testi- 
mony. There isa slight coloring of caricature, if the term may be 
allowed us, in the features, which greatly enhances the value of 
each statuette, as it preserves in an eminent degree the physiog- 
nomical peculiarities of each artist. These busts are worth a hundred 
portraits to such as desire to preserve a faithful counterpart of the 
originals, 





' ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI 


Bs to inform their Friends and Pupi'ls that they have 
KEMOVED to their permanent residence, No. 69, UPPER NORTON 
STREET, Portland Place, where they continue to give Instructions in the 
Cultivation of the Voice, and the various branches of Singing. Their course 
of Spring Classes is now forming. 
“fhe and Madame Ferrari have a vacancy for one lady as IN-DOOR 
ARTICLED PUPIL. 





THE FLUTE. 
H"* MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT have been obtained for 
TWO NEW FLUTES, manufactured by Messrs, RUDALL and 
ROSE (either in Wood or Silver). ‘I'he Tube and Holes of these Flutes be- 
ing constructed according to the true principles of Acoustics, there is not a 


or incorrect note throughout the scale, But they possess every perfection 


weak 

of Tone and Tune, One is fin exactly like the old Flute, for the con- 
veniénce of those accustomed to that instrument; the fingeting of the other 
is slightly changed, but affords extraordinary facilities of execution. The 
Inventor, Mr, Carte,. will introduce these instruments in the course of his 
Lectures on Musical Instruments and Instrumental Music, at the Royal In- 
stitution; Manchester, dn the 8th, 12th, I5th, and 19th April; the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 19th April; the Musical Society, 
Warrington, 10th April; and Shrewsbury, 22nd and 29th April; the Poly- 
techni¢ Institution, Birmingham, 23rd and 30th April; the Scientific Institu- 
tion, Edward Street, Portman Square, London, lth May ; ahd the City of 
“ Institution, 15th and 22nd May. They may also be seen at RUDALL 
af si's Manufactory, 38, Southampton Street, Strand, on and after the 

ay. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 
Conductor - . - - Mr. Costa. 
EXT FRIDAY, Mendelssohn's “ELIJAH.” 
Vocalists :—Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss A. Williams, Miss Dolby, Miss M. 
Williams; Mr. Lockey, Mr. J. A. Novello, and Herr Formes; with Orchestra 
700 performers. 
Tickets, 3s., 5s., and Stalls, 10g. 6d., af thé Soéiety’s sole Office, 6, Exeter Hall 
or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 
To commence at Eight o’clock. 


MOZART. 


HE Pianoforte Works of MOZART, with and without 
Accompaniments, dedicated by express permission to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. ited by Ctprtani Porrer. 9 vols., half-bound Morocco, 
0. 50, Sonata in F, as performed by Mr. RoBert BaRnerr, with great 
applause, at Mr. Lucas’s Classical Concerts. Price 5s. ; 
CovENTRY, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 


DIATONIC FLUTE. 
By Royal Letters Patent. 
HIS PLUTE is entirely new in its construction, but re- 
tains the old system of fingering. Its merits have now been fully tested, 
and it is acknowledged to be unrivalled for its correctness of Tune, and 
eqnality of Tone, there being no weak or ineffective note 
whole compass of the instrument. ‘This Flute is exclusively 
Mr. RICHARDSON, and several other professors in London. 
the Provinces may hear it played by the following eminent solo’players, viz. : 
—Mr. PraTTeEN, at M. JuLLIEN’s Concerts; Mr. NicHoLson, Leicester; 
Mr. CREED KAGAL, Manchester; Mr. PercivaL, Liverpool; Mr. SYKEs, 
Leeds; Mr. Jackson, Hull; Mr. Powext, Dublin, &c: 
It may be heard every day, between 2 and 4 o’clock, at the manufactory, 
135, Fleet Street. Description and Testimonials forwarded free. 
A. SiccAMA, Patentee. 











DIATONIC FLUTE. 
By Royal Letters Patent. 
R. RICHARDSON having exclusively adopted this Instru- 
ment, begs to announce that he continues to give Instruction on it. 
Terms,—Three Guineas per Quarter—One Lesson per Week. 

Five Guineas r~ Two Lessons 

Per Lesson 8 Seven Shillings. 
Address, 106, Warwick Street, Pimlico. 


MR. CREVELLI. 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Pablic that his Work on 


THE ART OF SINGING, 
Adapted with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
his Residence, 
71, UPPER NORTON STREET; 
And at all the principal Musicsellers. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL, 
89, LONG AORE. 
MR. ALEXANDER BILLET 
(From St. Petersburgh), 


EGS to announce a Second Series of THREE EVENING 
CONCERTS of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 








Moscheles, Schubert, Weber, Men 
Hummel, Chopin, Henselt, Stephen Helle: 
PROGRAMME of the FIRSf CONCE: 
To commence at Eig 


1. BILLET wil shave, the 
with Fugue (Woelf).— 
and Fugue, D minor (Scarlatti) 


of rm 
Tarentelle 
Fantasia, in 


Cond 
At the SECOND CONCERT, 
honour to introduce Gran 


:—?} 
thet ¥ 


jude 
4. Sonata, in 
Studies :—G flat { 
minor, 
desire ( 
Single Concert, 2s. ; 


13, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
GRAND -EXTRA NIGHT. 








COMBINING THE TALENTS OF ‘ 
Madame SONTAG, Madlle: CATHARINE HAYES, and Madlle, PARODI ; 
Signori COLETTI, BELLETTI, and LABLACHE, CALZOLARI, and 
SIMS REEVES; Mdlles. CARLOTTA GRISI, MARIE TAGLIONI, and 

AMALIA FERRARIS. 

THE SECOND APPEARANCE OF Signor BANCARDE. 

The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place 


ON THURSDAY, APRIL 25rn, 1850, 
When will be presented Mozart’s Opera, 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


Susanna- = - Madame SONTAG. 
The Countess - - Madlle. PARODI. 
Cherubino - = - Madlle. CATHARINE HAYES. 
The Count Almaviva Signor COLETTI. 
Figaro - - - Signor BELLETTI. 
Basilio - . ~ Signor CALZOLARI. 
AND 
Bartolo - - - = «= Signor LABLACHE, 

With Various ENTERTAINMENTS in the 
BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
COMPRISING THE TALENTS OF 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI, and Madlle 
AMALIA FERRARIS, M. CHARLES, and M. P. TAGLIONI. 
And other Entertainments, in which 
Signor BANCARDE and Mr. SIMS REEVES 
will appear. 

Apaiestions for Boxes, Stalls, and ‘Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre. 
Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o’clock. 


MR. PLATT’S FAREWELL CONCERT. 


W's take place on WEDNESDAY Next, April 24th, at 

Two o'clock precisely, atthe HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, under 
the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, H. R. H. 
the Prince Albert, and H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Mr. Piatt has held the situation of Principal Horn in the Orchestras of 
the Italian Operas, the Ancieat and Philharmonic Concerts, &c.; he is now, 
most unfortunately, no longer able to continue his professional duties, having 
lost, from great and continuous pressure, the whole of his front teeth. Many 
of the most eminent members of the profession, and a large body of amateurs, 
recognising Mr. PLatt’s zeal and punctuality during his long and arduous 
career, have formed themselves into a Committee. of Management — Sir 
George Smart, Chairmen; Sir Henry R. Bishop, Mr. Costa, &c; Treasurer, 
Mr. T. Chappell ; Secretary, Mr. S. T. Lyon. 

The following celebrated artistes have most kindly promised their valuable 
services :— 

Vocalists.—Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Birch, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Bassano, Miss E. Birch, Miss Ellen Lyon, the Misses Williams, and Miss 
Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr, G. Benson, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Machin, and 
Signor F, Lablache. 

Instrumental Solo Performers.—Pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson (Pianist to her 
Majesty the Queen); Violoncello, Mr. Lindley and Mr, Lucas ; Contra-basso, 
Mr. Howell. 

Conductor - - - — Signor Costa. 
The Orchestra will consist of the entire Band of the Royal Italian Opera 
and the Philharmonic Concerts. 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Reserved Seats, One Guinea each. Can be 
obtained at all the principal music warehouses and libraries, of any Member 
of the Committee, by whom donations will be received ; and of Mr. Puarr, 
No. 4, Douglas Place, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 








Just Published, Price 2s., New Ballad, 


ENGLAND, THE LAND OF MY HOME! 


OMPOSED BY FREDERICK WIDDOWS. 
‘ J. A. NovELLO, 69, Dean Street, London, 


Sent free, post( for Twenty-four postage stamps, by F. W1ppows, Professor 
of ak ty aaley Spalding, Lincolnshire ; or by order of any book or 
musicseller. 5 


“It is a regular patriotic song, but ‘at the same time, we must add, one of the 
best and least affected we have seen on the theme of “ Old England.” ‘The music 
is simple and homely—in keeping with the words—but it is expressive, neverthe- 
Jess, and vocal in the bargain, The melody is rhytumical, and easily caught by 
the ear. The accompaniment in arpeggios is very easy, graceful, and well written. 





We can recomniend this ballad, conscientiously, to our concert-singers,”— 
Musical World. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


GARDEN. 





COVENT 3 


SECOND NIGHT OF THE NEW OPERA. 


0” TUESDAY NEXT, April 23rd, 1850, will be performed 
(for the second time), 


WITH NEW SCENERY, DRESSES, AND DECORATIONS, 


A Grand Opera, founded on Rosstni’s celebrated Work, “MOSE IN 
EGITTO,” with alterations and additions by the Composer, entitled 


ZORA. 


Anais - - Madame CASTELLAN, 
Sinaide - - Madile. VERA 

Nicotri - - Madlle. d’OKOLSKI, 
Merismane - - Signor TAMBURINI, 
Zora - - bot pre ere é 
Her Second Appearance at the Royal Italian a. 
( Babias . - Signor LAVIA, gen 
Osiris - - Signor TAGLIAFICO, i 
The Oracle - - Signor POLONINI, . 
Aufide - - Signor SOLDI, 

AND 
Amenofi - a Signor TAMBERLIK. 
The Divertissement, in the 8rd Act, will be supported by Monsieur 

ALEXANDRE and Madlle. LOUISE TAGLIONI, 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN, 
The Dresses by Mrs. BAILEY and Madame MARZIO. 
The Appointments by Mr. BLAMIRE. The Machinery 4 Mr. ALLEN. 
The Ballet arranged by Mons, ALEXANDRE, 
The Spectacle arranged by Mr. A. HARRIS, 





EXTRA NIGHT NEXT THURSDAY, APRIL 25tu. 
GRISI, DE MERIC, TAMBERLIK, ZELGER, MASSOL, 


On THURSDAY NEXT, an Extra Night will take place, 
When a Grand Combined Entertainment will be given, embracing the 
whole of Rossin1’s celebrated Opera, ‘LA DONNA DEL LAGO” (for 
the first time this season), with a most powerful Cast, and the two principal 
Acts of ““MASANIELLO.” The Entertainments will commence with 


LA DONNA DEL’ LAGO. 


Rodrigo Dhu - Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Giaconno V. - - Signor MARIO. : 

The Grand Finale of the First Act, representing the Gathering of the Clans, 
will be executed by Two Military Bands, in addition to the usual Orchestra 
The Chorus of Bards will be assisted by the whole strength of the Company 

To conclude with the Second and Third Acts of 


MASANTELLO, 


Including the Barcarole by Signor TAMBERLIK, the Duet ‘by Signor 
TAMBERLIK and M. MASSOL, and the celebrated Prayer and the 
Tarentella in the Market Scene. 
Principal Dances by M. ALEXANDRE and Madlle. LOUISE TAGLIONT, 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performances. ’ 
commence at Kight o’Clock.  _ 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had (for the Night or 
Season) at the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from Ten till Five. 


MADLLE. MOULIN; 
(Du Conservatoire de Paris,) 

AS the honor to announce that her CONCERT will take 
place.on WepNespay EveEN1na, April 24th, at Half-past Eight o’clock, at 
the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 

Vocalist :—Madlle. Carolina, Mr. De Besnier, and Mr. ele 24% 
Instrumentalists:—Pianoforte, Madile. Moulin; Violin, Mr. Deloffre; Violon- 
cello, Mr. Rousselot; Oboe, Mr. Grattan Cook hed.at oe 


Elena - - - - Madame GRISI, 
Albina - - - - Madile, COT TI, 
Malcolm Greme - - Madile. DE MERIC, 
Douglas - - - M. ZELGER, 
Serano - - «= «= Signor LAVIA 





e. 
Tickets, 7s. ;: Reserved Sents, 10s.; Family 'Tickets, £1, 1s. To be 
musicsellers, and of Madile. Moulin, 4, Wellington Square, Chelsea, 


Le 
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